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THE IMPEDING COLLEGE 


By Dr. A.GORDON MELVIN 
THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


SocIALLY speaking, everything seems to 
have ended with the war, and everything 
new to have begun after it. Education is no 
exception. We have entered the era of re- 
form in American education, which comes 
as a successor to the era of construction. A 
hundred years ago, in the sense in which 
we know them to-day, there were no public 
schools. Those who envisaged them were 
seers of visions and dreamers of dreams. 
But they were men of intense energy, men 
filled with a pioneer spirit, men keyed up 
to surmount almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties. Such were James G. Carter, Horace 
Mann, Henry Barnard and a host of others 
who followed in their ideals, men who 
wrestled with the rugged task of securing 
suitable legislation and sufficient money to 
set up a system of free public schools, a 
phenomenon which the centuries had left 
for modern men to witness. This achieve- 
ment is modern man’s proudest, one is 
tempted to say his only proud contribution 
to the development of civilization. If we 
have anything to be proud of to-day which 
men of other centuries lacked, it is our sys- 
tem of free, universal, state-supported pub- 
lie schools. This system of public schools is 
the product of the era of construction in 
American education. 

It is significant to realize that each of the 
three institutions—the elementary school, 


the secondary school and the college—had, 
at least in essence, a separate line of de- 
velopment and a separate history. The 
earliest of these schools to develop under 
sponsorship and support of the public was 
the elementary school. Here teachers 
found themselves less trammeled by tradi- 
tion, less hemmed in by preconceived no- 
tions, less limited in their mode of attack 
and in the working out of their plans. As 
a matter of fact, no people up to this point 
in the history of the world had really taken 
elementary education seriously. The 
Greeks, true enough, had worked out vari- 
ous schemes for the education of young 
citizens who could live in a slave-supported 
society, but the ideals and methods of the 
Greeks were lost in succeeding centuries. 
During the Reformation religious zealots 
and business-loving burghers found com- 
mon cause in giving half-hearted support 
to elementary schools which could teach 
such practical matters as the three R’s, 
useful alike to those who would read the 
Bible and make money at the same time. 
But any fundamental interest in elementary 
education as the school of the people, the 
school in which all children might learn 
what all children need to learn, did not de- 
velop until the rise of public schools among 
the various modern national groups. It was 
the elementary school which first called 
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forth the efforts of educators during the 
past century. In their eagerness and haste 
they had, however, little time to consider 
best ways of doing things, but hurried to 
set in operation a system largely dominated 
by the three R’s, staffed by whatever teach- 
ers could be secured, and one which would 
operate within the budget. There was, as 
the years passed by, great talk of teacher 
training, and great talk of method of teach- 
ing, but educators were more concerned 
with figures and costs than with idealistic 
theories or scientific education. The prob- 
lem was one of teaching in a way that 
would fit the practical situation, not one of 
fitting the practical situation to the needs 
of society and the needs of children. Un- 
der this régime of construction elementary 
schools flourished and developed until, at 
the beginning of the present century, the 
system was actually set up almost complete. 
Elementary schools were provided and 
filled with children. 

The development of public state sup- 
ported secondary schools is rather a matter 
of the last fifty than the last one hundred 
years. It is needless to dwell on the com- 
monly known facts concerning the great in- 
flux of students into the high schools in the 
earlier years of the present century. In the 
sixteen years preceding 1929 high-school 
attendance quadrupled. The rapidity of 
this growth again taxed those in charge of 
education to the utmost in matters of mere 
construction. Simply to keep pace with 
the rapidly increasing demands for high- 
school accommodation for the great mass of 
incoming students was a stupendous bur- 
den. Nothing could have been more nat- 
ural than that the high school should, in 
its haste, pattern itself after the early 
grammar school, the traditional function of 
which was to prepare students for college.* 

1It is true that the original purpose of the high 
school was to prepare youth for the mechanical and 
mercantile pursuits of life. In a short time, how- 


ever, it degenerated into a college preparatory 
school with the European tradition. 
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As a matter of fact this is Just what hap- 
pened, until in recent years the high school 
has been making what progress it can in 
meeting the needs of students who will 
never go to college. It is essential to the 
development of the present thesis to be 
clear on the fact that the fundamental 
theme which governed the earlier develop- 
ment of free state-supported secondary 
school education was preparation for en- 
trance to college. 

College education in the United States 
differs very markedly from elementary and 
secondary education in that it is not now, 
with the exception of such rare municipal 
institutions as the College of the City of 
New York and certain state universities, 
and never has been, paid for from public 
taxes, as are the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. College education has al- 
ways been, on the whole, a matter for pri- 
vate institutions, or at least for institutions 
supported largely by students’ fees. It has 
thus been possible for the college to main- 
tain a high degree of independence from 
the other school life of the country, and to 
live in conservative isolation, a course 
which it has not hesitated to follow with 
great persistence. With its centuries of 
tradition, with its inheritance of an en- 
trenched medieval curriculum of the Triv- 
ium and the Quadrivium, supplemented by 
an incrustation of the classics, it has but 
half-heartedly brought itself into line with 
social and scientific changes in the world 
about it. Toward the students who have 
come to it in increasing numbers during the 
last quarter of a century from the newly 
developed high schools it has proved itself, 
on the whole, educationally inhospitable. 
It has considered its vanities, its scholar- 
ship, its traditions first, and its students 
second, if at all. It has adopted an at- 
titude of which a remark used by a certain 
college professor whenever he wished to 
quench some reform coming up in the 
faculty meeting is an exaggerated example. 
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It was this eminent gentleman’s custom to 
inquire in biting tone on such occasions— 
‘‘Are we carrying on this college for the 
students?’’ If one were to seek for a theme 
running through the development, if it may 
be called such, of colleges in the United 
States in the last fifty years, surely there is 
none more typical than the vanity and con- 
servatism of college professors. 

Such a brief historical survey of the de- 
velopment of educational institutions dur- 
ing the era of construction may serve as a 
basis for an analysis of changing education 
during the present era of reform which we 
have been entering since the war. Having 
set up a solid and substantial set of educa- 
tional institutions for the total population 
the country now found itself, for the first 
time, with opportunity to survey what it 
had accomplished. What those with open 
eyes beheld gave no cause for complacency. 
The scientific study of education which had 
developed with remarkable energy during 
the first years of the present century has 
focussed a flood of light upon child life and 
upon the educative process in general. 
This new knowledge, and a great deal of 
old knowledge surveyed for the first time 
with care, awakened in some a longing for 
something new in education, a longing for 
a school based not on the accidents of his- 
tory or the preconceptions of adults, but 
upon the life of children. Under the im- 
petus of such desires experimental ele- 
mentary schools sprang up almost over- 
night and instituted an era of practical re- 
form which, it was hoped, would extend 
upward from the elementary to the secon- 
dary school, and from the secondary school 
to the college. Such elementary schools 
were the Organic School in Fairhope, Ala- 
bama, the experimental schools of the Uni- 
sity of Chicago and of Columbia Univer- 
sity, the Walden School and the City and 
Country School in New York City. The 
enthusiasm which these schools awakened 
and the activity programs which they spon- 
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sored soon began to attract the widest at- 
tention, and reforms in public school teach- 
ing all over the United States began to take 
place. Thus has the elementary school been 
launched upon the era of reform, which 
will in the coming five years revolutionize 
the school life of this country. Because of 
its comparative freedom from tradition and 
its comparatively flexible organization, 
especially because of its freedom from 
domination by any force outside itself it 
has been possible for the public elementary 
schools to adopt with considerable freedom 
whatever reforms have seemed practicable 
to those in charge. 

But how has the secondary school fared 
in the meanwhile? In spite of itself it has 
not even been able to find the way. With 
its enrolment of three million pupils and its 
expenditure of millions of dollars, it is to- 
day in a hopeless muddle. Nothing seems 
clearer in high-school life to-day than that 
nobody understands the secondary school, 
either what it is, what it is for or what it is 
expected to accomplish. Nothing but a 
blind and almost hysterical faith in educa- 
tion could enable the American people to 
support such a vagrant institution. True 
it is that a great many people understand 
a great many things about secondary 
schools as they are at present organized— 
what to teach in them, how to teach it and 
especially how to give and grade examina- 
tions. The fact remains, however, that 
fundamentally, and in any clear sense, no- 
body is able to disentangle the multifarious 
problems of the secondary school and relate 
them into an ordered scheme of procedure 
and development. Not only is this so in 
the public secondary schools, but it is al- 
most equally true in the progressive private 
experimental schools which have been de- 
veloped as sequels to the progressive ele- 
mentary schools. Teachers in many of 
these modern high schools say that their 
first problem in dealing with students com- 
ing to them from the elementary school is 
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to break down many of the habits and at- 
titudes which have been so sedulously de- 
veloped in them during their elementary 
school life. One pupil in a ‘‘ progressive”’ 
high school reported to the writer that he 
had no manual activities in high school, 
that such things belonged in the elementary 
school. On the same afternoon another lad 
from another ‘‘progressive’’ system dis- 
claimed any interest in painting or music, 
which had been a part of his training in 
elementary school. Such things were con- 
demned as a waste of time for one troubled 
with chemistry and Latin as a means to col- 
lege entrance. ‘‘I can afford to let culture 
and art wait,’’ said this boy, ‘‘until I get 
through college.’’ Pupils in these modern 
high schools must learn in a fashion which 
is much like that of the traditional secon- 
dary school. They must give up a large 
part of their habits of meeting their own 
needs and carrying on their own activities, 
and must devote a great deal of their time 
to the pure mastery of subject-matter and 
the preparation for college entrance ex- 
aminations. Most of the students in these 
experimental secondary schools are those 
who intend to go to college, and the school 
finds itself under the compulsion to pre- 
pare them for college entrance in the good 
old-fashioned way, modified and made less 
pernicious, as the ingenuity of the teachers 
makes possible. Consequently, it comes 
about that in this era of reform any thor- 
oughgoing improvement of the muddled 
secondary school is practically impossible. 

It should by this time be increasingly 
clear that the dark villain of this piece is 
the college, and particularly the liberal arts 
college. School reform has begun in the 
kindergarten and is proceeding up through 
the elementary school apace. When it 
reaches the secondary school, however, the 
forbidding shadow of the college is cast in 
the path, as the ultimate barrier to all edu- 
cational reform. Not satisfied with carry- 
ing on its own work in its own limited and 
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ancient way, it imposes its unrighteous in- 
junctions upon the secondary school with 
such a deadening and stultifying effect that 
the secondary school is allowed no inde- 
pendent existence. It is this domination of 
the secondary school by the college which 
is responsible, more than any other single 
factor, for the secondary school’s misunder- 
standing of itself. Freed from the unwise 
and unwarranted domination of the college, 
the secondary school might find its way 
through its problems and develop a new 
and vital institution which would warrant 
the enormous expenditures of public money 
which is involved. 

Is it too much to ask that the college con- 
fine its mismanagement to its own insti- 
tutions? The problem of college domina- 
tion is becoming so pressing that it is 
imperative that some immediate action 
be taken to avoid it. If the college will not 
reform its way of doing things, it must 
keep hands off the secondary school. It 
will be objected that this problem has been 
studied and great progress made in its 
solution by the modification of college en- 
trance requirements. Such requirements 
are much less restrictive and much less 
stringent than they were some years ago. 
But it is not such pusillanimous measures 
that are needed. The college should take 
hands off completely, finally and absolutely 
from the secondary school. It is essential 
for the health of secondary education in the 
United States that the college waive all 
entrance requirements whatever, save the 
satisfactory completion of the work of a 
four-year high school. It is not the busi- 
ness of the college to see that high-school 
standards are maintained. It is the busi- 
ness of the state which supports the high 
schools. Consequently, colleges should not 
arrogate to themselves the right to prescribe 
any subjects or set any standards of schol- 
arship for matriculating students, but 
should take what students come to them 
from the high schools and meet their needs 
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on the basis of what they are, rather than 
upon their notion of what they should be. 
Finally, if the established colleges per- 
sistently refuse to do this, as there is every 
likelihood that they will, it is essential that 
the experimental schools themselves develop 
colleges to meet the situation. Such a col- 
lege should be developed as a next step fol- 
lowing the secondary school in such schools 
as the Lincoln School of Teachers College 
and the Francis W. Parker School of the 
University of Chicago, and in similar situ- 
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ations where it seems advisable. There are 
already on foot certain attempts at reform 
in the college proper in the United States, 
but with a very few exceptions they are 
puny, inadequate and ineffectual. The re- 
form of American education in the era of 
reform waits for the development of a new 
college which will take students as they 
come from the secondary school and work 
out a new college life designed to meet the 
needs of students in conformity with the 
spcial good. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AN EXHIBITION OF CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS IN THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM, LONDON 


Tue London Times reports that an exhibition 
of Children’s Books was opened on October 14 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Publishers 
associated with the National Book Council, 
which is promoting a “Boys and Girls Book 
Week” in November, have lent a wide selection 
of modern children’s books. The side-cases and 
walls are used for the display of over 600 illus- 
trated English books for children, published be- 
tween the late seventeenth century and 1914. 

The historical display has as its nucleus books 
from the museum’s own library, but these are 
reinforced by a number of loans from private 
owners. C. T. Owen displays a half-dozen ex- 
amples from his collection of horn-books. A 
mid-sixteenth century example in silver is fol- 
lowed by a late seventeenth or early eighteenth- 
century horn-book bearing the crest of the Tal- 
low-Chandlers’ Company (probably from one of 
the schools of the guild), while another and 
larger example is said to have been used to teach 
the children of the first Duke of Marlborough. 
With Comenius’s “Visible World” (1672) the 
exhibition of printed books proper begins, and 
there are several examples from the first half 
of the eighteenth century, of which the earliest 
are a Queen Anne spelling-book and catechism, 
and a serialized version of “Jack the Giant- 
Killer,” printed at Nottingham for the “Run- 
ning Stationers” or chapmen. About 1745 there 
was evidently a fashion for inserting engravings 
in manuscript books for children; an example 





isfinseribed “George William Johnson, his book; 
Printed and bound by his mamma.” 

The children of the late eighteenth century 
were treated, upon the whole, playfully by au- 
thors and illustrators, and the “History of Little 
Goody Two-shoes,” from “the original manu- 
script in the Vatican at Rome,” with “cuts by 
Michel Angelo,” is to be seen with a transla- 
tion of Perrault’s fairy tales. Scripture stories, 
however, are made the basis of more serious 
reading for the young, and there is a bilingual 
“primer for the use of the Mohawk children” 
which must be of great rarity. A larger pro- 
portion, perhaps, of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury exhibits are intended, like the poems of 
Adelaide O’Keefe, “to improve the mind of 
youth and allure it to virtue,” but the visitor 
will notice two entirely different tendencies, one 
in the direction of lightness and fantasy (for in- 
stance, William Roscoe’s “The Butterfly’s Ball’) 
and the other towards games and puzzles, some- 
times with detachable figures for the children to 
play with. 

Living or very recent illustrators are more 
widely represented in the books themselves than 
in originals. One special case shows the evolu- 
tion of book-illustration and of book-production 
in general; successive editions of Aesop are 
shown illustrated by Bewick, Tenniel, Charles 
Bennett, Randolph Caldecott and a half-dozen 
of their rivals. 


THE COST OF SCHOOL BOOKS 
Costs of text-books furnished free to pupils 


by city schools in the United States average 
$1.58 per pupil, according to information made 
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available on September 1, at the Division of 
Statistics, Federal Office of Education. The 
total cost exceeds $4,000,000 annually. Data 
have been compiled by the Office of Education 
from 227 cities within 14 states and the District 
of Columbia where text-books are distributed to 
pupils free. 

According to information supplied to the U. 
S. Daily, the cities range from 10,000 popula- 
tion to over 100,000, and are divided into three 
groups, the first embracing all over 100,000, the 
second those between 30,000 and 100,000 and 
the third between 10,000 and 30,000. The 
schools include the elementary, the junior high 
and the high school. More than 2,500,000 pupils 
are enrolled in the schools of the 227 cities. 

On the basis of pupil enrolment, the per cap- 
ita cost of text-books computed for the three 
educational levels shows an increase for each 
population group and in each level of a group. 
The group of largest cities shows the smallest 
costs. In the elementary schools for the first 
group of cities, the text-book cost per pupil is 
given as $1.17, which is based on an elementary 
enrolment of 38,861 pupils in the average city 
group. 

In the second population group, the elemen- 
tary enrolment for the average city is 6,479 
pupils, while the per capita cost for the elemen- 
tary school text-books for the second group is 
$1.21. In the third group the elementary enrol- 
ment of the average city is 2,732 pupils, and the 
cost is $1.34. 

The larger the enrolment unit, the smaller is 
the per capita cost for text-books. A like con- 
dition holds true for the junior high school and 
for the high school, except as between the high 
school units of the second and third groups 
where the costs are the same. 

Per capita costs for junior high schools fol- 
low: For the first group of cities $1.92, for the 
second, $2.03, and for the third, $2.06. For 
high schools, the cost for the first group is $2.63, 
and $2.87 for the second and third groups, re- 
spectively. 

A total of 1,732,085 elementary pupils is 
shown in the 227 cities studied, 356,381 junior 
high school pupils and 451,634 high school pu- 
pils. A total of 2,540,100 pupils is represented 
in all levels of education of the cities furnish- 
ing text-books free. 
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THE FINANCES OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
Dr. NicHoLtas Murray Butter, president of 
Columbia University, made public on October 
31 the report of the treasurer for the year 
ended June 30, 1932. In a statement he says: 


The trustees, desiring to maintain the work of 
the university on the highest possible plane of 
effectiveness, had in April last been willing to 
adopt a budget for the current academic year of 
$12,899,943, carrying an estimated deficit in appro- 
priations chargeable to general income of $612,784, 

The administrative problem of the present year, 
1932-1933, was to reduce this estimated budget 
deficit as much as possible by most insistent and 
drastic economies and by doing everything possible 
to keep the income of the year up to the budget 
estimates. For the present year there has been no 
falling off in students’ fees from Columbia College 
or from the Schools of Engineering, Law, Medicine 
or Dental and Oral Surgery, and no considerable 
falling off in the fees of students registered in 
the graduate faculties. 

There has been, however, very great decline in 
the fees from students living in the university resi- 
dence halls and from those registered in university 
classes. The latter are in very large part adults 
who are self-supporting and who have felt griev- 
ously the effects of the present crisis with its wide- 
spread unemployment. 

For a year past the university has been unable 
to make those promotions or advances in salary 
which had become usual during the past quarter 
century, but has been straining every nerve to 
keep the work of the university going forward 
effectively. 

An immediate result of the economic crisis has 
been greatly to reduce the number of possible and 
usual sources of benefaction. The dependence 
which the university has long been able to place 
upon unsolicited additions to its resources by gift 
and bequest each year is no longer possible. 

The gifts in money received during the year 
amounted to $2,102,977, almost all of which were 
in payment on account of gifts previously an- 
nounced or to meet the cost of new and special 
undertakings in some part of the university’s edu- 
cational system. 


THE NEW YORK TEACHERS SCHOOL 
RELIEF FUND 


ContrisuTions to the School Relief Fund of 
New York City amounted to $2,393,204 between 
October 1, 1930, and September 30 of this year, 
of which all but $87,956 has been expended. 
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Dr. William J. O’Shea, superintendent of 
schools, has addressed a message to all members 
of the various staffs of the Board of Education, 
pointing out that the monthly contributions to 
the fund have fallen off from an average of 
$260,000 during the last school term to $160,000 
for September and $180,000 in October, and 
urged the teachers to increase their donations 
to last term’s level. 

Dr. O’Shea’s message, which was addressed to 
all members of the “supervising, teaching, exten- 
sion, administrative, attendance, technical, cus- 
todial and mechanical staffs of the Board of 
Edueation,” drew attention to the recent confer- 
ence of school principals at which it was decided 
to do away with the free milk and bread sta- 
tions maintained by the relief board because of 
the reduced receipts for relief work. 

He pointed out that the total contributions to 
the relief fund amounted to $2,363,352, to which 
were added monies raised from other sources, 
making the total receipts $2,393,204. Expendi- 
tures during the two-year period were sum- 
marized as follows: 


Cash for immediate pupil and family 




















relief $1,080,458 
Food supplies 608,229 
Shoes 450,001 
Clothing 106,384 
Equipment 38,102 
Food tickets 19,921 
Miscellaneous 2,149 





The unencumbered balance as of September 
30 was $87,956. Dr. O’Shea continued: 


May I urge you to be as generous as possible so 
that in November and thereafter we may approxi- 
mate the contributions of last term. 

I fully realize that as the depression has deep- 
ened, increasingly greater demands have been made 
upon you by your families, your relatives and the 
numerous social agencies which depend upon you 
for contributions. No doubt the recent discussion 
of possible salary reductions has had an adverse 
effect also. 

However, your own difficulties should serve as a 
fair measure of the needs of the many thousands 
of families which your generosity has enabled to 
survive the devastation of this economic storm. 
Please remember that the school relief committee 
deals only with cases that originate in the reports 
of the classroom teachers; that the volume of 
needy cases grows daily; that every possible pre- 
caution is being taken to insure the most econom- 
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ical and efficient administration of the monies you 
contribute; that the committee serves as a trustee 
of your fund to carry out the recommendations of 
merey that you have made. 


BROADCASTS FROM THE BROOKINGS 
INSTITUTION 


CURRENT issues of economic and governmen- 
tal importance will be the theme of a new series 
of broadcasts to be sponsored by the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Edueation after 
the presidential election. The presentations, 
which are scheduled to start on November 12, 
will be given every Saturday evening from 
8:30 to 9:00 P. M., eastern standard time, and 
will be carried over a nation-wide network of 
the National Broadeasting Company. 

To manage this series the Economics Com- 
mittee of the National Advisory Council has se- 
lected the Brookings Institution of Washington, 
D. C., an independent research organization 
which has gained international reputation for 
its work in economics and government. It is 
the plan of the Brookings Institution to link the 
various broadeasts in this series closely to events 
of prominence, thus securing a combination of 
timeliness and authoritative interpretation. 

A feature of the undertaking is the subordina- 
tion of formal addresses by individuals to inter- 
views and round table discussions in which spe- 
cialists in the field of each address and a num- 
ber of well-known Washington newspaper 
correspondents will participate. 

The first six subjects under discussion, with 
the principal speaker on each subject, are as 
follows: November 12, “The Economie World 
To-day,” Harold G. Moulton; November 19, 
“What about War Debts?” Harold G. Moulton; 
November 26, “The Réle of Congress,” W. F. 
Willoughby; December 3, “Issues Confronting 
Congress,” Isador Lubin; December 10, “Un- 
employment Relief,” Isador Lubin; December 
17, “The Budget Problem,” Henry P. Seide- 
mann. 


APPROPRIATIONS OF THE ROCKE- 
FELLER FOUNDATION FOR SOCIAL 
AND HUMANISTIC WORK 

Durine the year 1931, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, according to its annual report, appro- 
priated a total of $18,737,967.90. This sum 
was distributed among the five fields in which 
the Rockefeller Foundation’s interests lie: the 
humanities, public health, medical, social and 
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natural sciences. The increasing world-wide in- 
terest in social and economic problems was re- 
flected in the appropriations voted for the so- 
cial sciences. These amounted to $5,805,275—a 
larger sum than was appropriated in any other 
field of foundation activity during the year. 

The Rockefeller Foundation’s program is di- 
rected primarily toward the advancement of 
knowledge. In the field of the social sciences it 
has attempted, through grants to universities 
and other organizations, to assist those men who 
are engaged in research on the more funda- 
mental aspects of social and economic phe- 
nomena. 

The foundation regards the development of 
institutional centers of research and training as 
the most important single element in its pro- 
gram in the social sciences. During 1931, a 
total of $2,165,000 was divided approximately 
equally between the United States and other 
countries, for the further development of such 
centers. Among the institutions aided were 
the University of Chicago, Fisk University, the 
Brookings Institution, the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, the American 
University of Beirut and Nankai University. 

The foundation also continued its support of 
the varied activities of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, through appropriations amount- 
ing to $798,750 during 1931. The council is an 
organization of American scholars, represent- 
ing all of the social sciences, and devoted to the 
planning, correlation and promotion of research. 
The foundation makes two types of appropria- 
tions to the council, one for its varied research 
activities, the other for its function as an ad- 
ministrative agent in the award of grants in aid 
of individual research and fellowships to Amer- 
ican scholars. During 1931 ninety-five fellow- 
ships were awarded by the council to American 
students, for study at home and abroad. In ad- 
dition, the foundation awarded directly 133 fel- 
lowships in the social sciences, to foreigners, 
mostly European, of whom sixty-five studied in 
the United States. 
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The foundation also made appropriations 
toward specific programs of research in such 
subjects as economie stabilization, international 
relations, anthropology, community organization 
and planning and social technology, among them 
a comprehensive study of unemployment by the 
Tri-City Employment Stabilization Committee 
of St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth, which 
operates in conjunction with the University of 
Minnesota. 

For the promotion of international relations, 
support was continued to the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, which endeavors to bring about a 
truer and more sympathetic understanding of 
the problems of the Pacific. Grants in anthro- 
pology showed a special emphasis on African 
studies. Funds were appropriated to one school 
of public administration and to two schools of 
social work. 

In the field of the humanities the largest 
single gift was made to the University of Ox- 
ford, to which the foundation appropriated $2,- 
300,000 for the development of the Bodleian 
and other university libraries at Oxford. Be- 
cause of the extent and quality of its collec- 
tions, particularly in humanistic subjects, the 
Bodleian ranks among the great libraries of the 
world. The plans, which include the erection 
of new buildings as well as the reconditioning 
of old buildings and a thorough reorganization 
of the present facilities, will, it is hoped, pro- 
vide for two centuries of new growth. 

Aid was continued to humanistic research in 
several American universities, and to the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies for its func- 
tion as a national representative of American 
humanistic research and as an administrative 
agency for the foundation in the award of 
grants in aid of research and fellowships to 
American scholars. The foundation also made 
appropriations towards the cost of archeological 
excavations at Jerash in Transjordan, Dura- 
Europos in Syria and Ur of the Chaldees in 
Iraq, and for the erection of a museum on the 
island of Lesbos. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Water LippMANN, author and journalist, 
has been elected chancellor of Union College, 
Schenectady, New York, to succeed Sir Francis 





James Wylie. As chancellor, Mr. Lippmann 
will deliver the principal address at the one hun- 
dred and thirty-seventh annual commencement 
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next June. Mr. Lippmann was formerly asso- 
ciate editor of The New Republic and later be- 
came editor of the New York World. He is 
now special writer for the New York Herald- 
Tribune and other newspapers. 


Dr. Haruan F. STONE, associate justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, formerly 
dean of the Law School of Columbia University, 
has been elected a member of the board of trus- 
tees of Amherst College. 


Dr. Witit1am H. WE cH, professor emeritus 
of the history of medicine at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, was one of three Americans to 

be elected foreign corresponding members of 
the British Medical Association at its recent 
centenary meeting in London. 


THE Nobel prize in medicine for 1932 has 
been awarded in equal parts to Sir Charles 
Scott Sherrington, Waynflete professor of 
physiology at the University of Oxford, and to 
Dr. Edgar Douglas Adrian, Foulerton professor 
of the Royal Society and fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, for work on the nervous 
system. 

Dr. Ropert A. MILLIKAN, chairman of the 
executive council of the California Institute of 
Technology, was presented with the distin- 
guished service medal of the Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association at a dinner given at Roose- 
velt House, New York City, on October 27. In 
accepting the medal Dr. Millikan spoke on the 
advance made by physics within a generation. 
James R. Garfield, of Cleveland, Secretary of 
the Interior in the cabinet of President Roose- 
velt, who is president of the association, made 
the presentation. 


THROUGH the Italian Ambassador, Dr. Mel- 
ville Best Anderson, professor emeritus of En- 
glish literature at Stanford University, has re- 
ceived the silver medal for the diffusion of Ital- 
ian culture abroad. This tribute came in recog- 
nition of Dr. Anderson’s translations of Italian 
classics, particularly of the “Divine Comedy.” 


At the recent ninetieth anniversary celebra- 
tion of the founding of Cumberland University, 
Lebanon, Tennessee, the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of literature was conferred upon Dean J. D. 
Hoskins, of the University of Tennessee, and on 
President Guy E. Snavely, of Birmingham- 
Southern College. 
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Dr. JAMES Rowianp ANGELL, president of 
Yale University, delivered the oration at the re- 
cent centennial celebration of Wabash College. 
Dr. Ernest Martin Hopkins, president of Dart- 
mouth College, was one of the principal speak- 
ers. President Hopkins’ brother, Dr. Louis B. 
Hopkins, is president of Wabash College, a 
position he has held since 1926, after being di- 
rector of personnel at Northwestern University 
for four years. 


Dr. W. W. CAMPBELL, emeritus director of 
the Lick Observatory and emeritus president of 
the University of California, is spending the 
winter in Washington in order that, as president 
of the National Academy of Sciences, he may be 
in touch with the administration of the academy 
and of the National Research Council. 


Dr. Emory R. JoHnson will retire next June 
as dean of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Joseph H. Willits, professor of industry 
and director of the university’s department of 
industrial research, will succeed to the deanship. 
Dr. Johnson, who had held the post since 1919, 
will continue to serve as professor of transpor- 
tation and commerce and will engage in the 
preparation of a treatise on government and 
transportation. 


Dr. OswaLD VEBLEN, Henry Burchard Fine 
professor of mathematics at Princeton Univer- 
sity, who, as previously announced, will join the 
staff of the Institute of Advanced Study at 
Princeton, has presented his resignation to the 
trustees. Dr. Veblen has been connected with 
Princeton University for twenty-seven years. 


Dr. Aucustus TROWBRIDGE, dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Princeton University, has been 
granted leave of absence for the first term of 
the academic year. In his absence the graduate 
school will be managed by a faculty committee 
of which Dr. Robert Kilburn Root, professor 
of English, is chairman. 


ProressorR Martin L. Cour, of the depart- 
ment of history of Augustana College, South 
Dakota, has been made dean of the college. 


Dr. H. A. Swenson has been promoted to an 
assistant professorship in the department of 
psychology in the Division of Biological Sci- 
ences of the University of Chicago. 
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WE have received the following notes in re- 
gard to members of the staff of the University 
of Maine: George F. Dow, assistant agricultural 
economist, is at Cornell University, where he is 
working toward his doctorate; Professor Fran- 
cois J. Kueny, professor of French, is traveling 
and studying in France; Harry W. Smith, pro- 
fessor of biological and agricultural chemistry, 
is in attendance at Rutgers University, where he 
will complete his residence requirement for the 
doctorate; Joseph C. Twinem, state geologist 
and instructor in civil engineering, has been 
granted a year’s leave to continue his graduate 
work at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Arter thirty-five years of service, Frank KE. 
Converse has retired from the superintendency 
of the public schools at Beloit, Wisconsin. Mr. 
Converse declined the urgent invitation of the 
school board to continue in his present position, 
feeling he had reached the age of retirement. 
He had worked in the schools of Michigan for 
ten years preceding his appointment at Beloit. 


Dr. AuG. F. Forrste, who recently retired 
from the active teaching of physics in the 
Steele High School at Dayton, Ohio, and who 
is now devoting his time to the study of the 
collections of invertebrate paleontology in the 
U. S. National Museum, has been tendered the 
honorary appointment of associate in paleon- 
tology in the department of geology. 


Ex.uiorr SPEER was installed principal of 
Mount Hermon School, Massachusetts, by Wil- 
fred W. Frye, president of the trustees of the 
Northfield Schools, at exercises in the chapel on 
October 29. The sermon was given by Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Speer, father of Elliott Speer and a 
trustee. Mr. Speer succeeds Dr. Henry F. Cut- 
ler, who resigned last year after having served 
for forty-two years as principal of the school. 


PresiveNT H. §. Boarpman, of the Univer- 
sity of Maine, was recently appointed chairman 
of a committee authorized by the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities to study 
the effects of the depression on the land-grant 
colleges and universities of the country. 

H. W. Scumipt, Madison, Wisconsin, was 
elected president of the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction at its tenth annual 
meeting at Hartford, Conn. J. Fred Horn, 
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Austin, Texas, was elected vice-president and 
William C. Bruce, Milwaukee, secretary-trea- 
surer. S. P. Slemons, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, and A. B. Moehlman, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, were named to the executive committee. 
The council will hold its 1933 meeting at Mil- 
waukee. 

Dr. Epmunp E. Day, director of the social 
sciences at the Rockefeller Foundation, and Dr. 
John H. Williams, professor of economies at 
Harvard University, are the American represen- 
tatives on the preparatory committee of ex- 
perts charged with the preliminary examination 
of the questions to come before the Interna- 
tional Monetary and Economic Conference to 
be held in 1933. 


Dr. WiLLIAM PartTeEN, professor emeritus of 
zoology at Dartmouth College, died on October 
27. He was seventy-one years old. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Isaac S. Leavirt, a Methodist 
minister who was the oldest living graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin, died on October 
25, at the age of eighty-nine years. Dr. Leavitt 
was appointed in 1868 the first president of 
New Orleans University. He gave up active 
work in the ministry in 1893 and went to 
Omaha, where it is said that he made a fortune 
in real estate that enabled him to make liberal 
donations to institutions of learning. 

WHEN the twelfth convention of the Cornell 
Alumni Corporation is held in Ithaca on No- 
vember 11, special honor will be done to Dr. 
Andrew D. White, first president of the univer- 
sity. The closing hour of the convention will 
be given over to services in commemoration of 
the centenary of Dr. White’s birth. William 
W. Macon, of New York, the president of the 
corporation, will preside at the exercises, intro- 
ducing President Livingston Farrand and Pro- 
fessor George L. Burr, ’81, who will deliver the 
principal address. The centennial will also be 
commemorated by an exhibit in the vestibule 
and rooms of the university library. Rare and 
valuable books from Dr. White’s own collec- 
tion, books by and about him, autograph let- 
ters, books, portraits and other mementoes will 
be shown. 

A PERMANENT memorial for the late Eliza- 
beth E. Farrell, founder of the ungraded classes 
in the publie schools of New York City, will be 
established by the Ungraded Class Teachers As- 
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sociation. The memorial will be in the form 
of a trust fund, the income of which will be 
used by visiting teachers to take care of the 
many necessary expenditures which they often 
make in the course of their work and for which 
no funds are provided by the Board of Eduea- 
tion. Miss Farrell herself expressed the wish 
for such a fund to members of the association 
last year when she refused to accept a gift which 
the association had planned to present to her at 
its annual luncheon. 


THE annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities will be held at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Thurs- 
day and Friday, November 17 and 18. Presi- 
dent Walter E. Clark, of the University of 
Nevada, is this year president of the associa- 
tion and President A. H. Upham, of Miami Uni- 
versity, is secretary. 


THE forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities will be held in Washington, D. C., on 
November 14, 15 and 16. As in previous years, 
representatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture will attend and participate with the repre- 
sentatives of the various state institutions in 
discussion of questions relating to education, re- 
search and extension in agriculture, engineering 
and home economics. The proceedings will be 
of interest primarily to people actually engaged 
in agricultural education, research and exten- 
sion, but matters of general public interest will 
be discussed also. Most of the meetings will 
be open to the public. Various affiliated agri- 
cultural associations and societies will meet in 
Washington at or about the same time. The 
president of the association is E. O. Holland, 
president of the State College of Washington, 
Pullman; the secretary-treasurer is Thomas 
Cooper, dean of the Kentucky College of Agri- 
culture and director of the Kentucky Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and Extension Ser- 
vice, Lexington, and the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee is R. A. Pearson, president of 
the University of Maryland, College Park. 


At the annual meeting of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Art Museum Directors at San Fran- 
cisco, it was voted to establish a headquarters 
office located in the Los Angeles Museum. 
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Officers elected for 1932-33 are: President, 
Lloyd LaPage Rollins, director of the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor and the M. H. 
de Young Memorial Museum; Vice-president, 
Anna B. Crocker, secretary of the Portland 
Art Association; Secretary-treasurer, Reginald 
Poland, director of the Fine Arts Gallery, San 
Diego, and Executive Secretary, Thelma von 
Seeth, of the Los Angeles Museum of History, 
Science and Art. 


THE convention of the American Voca- 
tional Association will be held at Kansas 
City from December 7 to 10, inclusive. The 
presiding officers at the sessions are: George 
W. Reavis, state director of vocational edu- 
cation for Missouri; Elizabeth K. Wilson, 
director of high-school counseling, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Homer W. Nichols, director 
of vocational rehabilitation, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky; O. H. Day, director of vocational edu- 
cation, Kansas City, Missouri. The speakers 
inelude: Dr. C. V. Williams, Kansas State Col- 
lege; Dr. George E. Myers, University of Mich- 
igan; Frank Cushman, Federal Board for Voea- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C.; Bruce H. 
Tallman, State Office of Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Topeka; Harriet Towne, director 
of vocational guidanee, Lincoln; Mary Shotwell, 
director, Young Women’s Christian Association 
Employment Bureau, Kansas City; William 
Patterson, director of guidance and employ- 
ment, Milwaukee Vocational School; Terry C. 
Foster, Federal Board for Vocational Eduea- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Harry J. Johnson, 
assistant director, Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, St. Paul; Dr. B. H. Van Oot, state 
supervisor of trade and industrial education, 
Richmond, Virginia; Honorable Vierling Ker- 
sey, state commissioner of education, Saera- 
mento; Dr. F. L. Schlagle, superintendent of 
schools, Kansas City; Dr. John T. Wheeler, 
head, department of rural education, Univer- 
sity of Georgia; Mrs. Olive Goodrich, Depart- 
ment of Home Economies, College of the City 
of Detroit. 


OLIVER WENDELL HoutMEs, formerly justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, has presented to the 
Folger Shakespeare Library a one-volume edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s plays which belonged to 
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his father, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. The 
volume contains many marginal notes by Dr. 
Holmes. 


RENE WEILLER, French consul in Chicago, 
has presented to Northwestern University a 
check for 50,000 franes for the development of 
the teaching of the French language in the uni- 
versity. The gift was made by the French gov- 
ernment in recognition of the work already done 
by the department of Romance languages in the 
teaching of French. 


Sir Truspy Kine, formerly director of child 
welfare in New Zealand, has presented his home 
in Wellington to be converted into a maternity 
hospital. 


Mr. Witu1AM TOYNBEE has made a gift of 
“Fiveways,” near Burnham, Buckinghamshire, 
England, the residence of his brother, the late 
Dr. Paget Toynbee, as an endowment for the 
benefit of the Bodleian Library of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 


HERBERT M. Suiauson, who served for many 
years as the superintendent of schools in Ann 
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Arbor and who has always taken an active in- 
terest in the work of the School of Education 
of the University of Michigan, recently gave his 
professional library to the School of Education. 
Numerous gifts of materials have been received 
also from city school systems and from state 
departments of education. It has thus been pos- 
sible to establish a collection relating to the cur- 
riculum of the elementary and secondary school, 
which will furnish a useful source of materials 
for studies by graduate students. 


The Harvard Alumni Bulletin reports that 
Dr. Benjamin Rand, librarian in charge of the 
Philosophical Library in the Harvard College 
Library, obtained in England this summer a 
photostat copy of an unpublished work of John 
Locke, the philosopher, which contains refer- 
ences to every work consulted by Locke in his 
published writings and may give the solution of 
many questions as to his dependence on other 
philosophers. Dr. Rand has found also a com- 
plete list of Locke’s library. This year is the 
tercentenary of Locke’s birth, and Dr. Rand 
gave the address at the opening of a commem- 
orative exhibition in London. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CARNEGIE REPORT ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 

THe Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching has made another report. 
There has just appeared for limited circulation 
a document entitled “State Higher Education in 
California.” A commission of seven non-resi- 
dent experts, together with Dr. Henry Suzzallo, 
president of the foundation, directed the survey 
and presented the findings. 

California wanted an unbiased survey, and 
got it. She got more than that, for there is a 
challenge in this volume and an authoritative 
freedom in its thinking that will probably spell 
its own defeat, regardless of genuine mistakes 
of judgment that it may contain. It tramples 


upon vested interests, local ambitions, ingrained 
prejudices and established pedantries. And did 
a report so guilty of independence ever get 
anywhere? 

The recommendations of the commission will 





no doubt get a wide airing, for they propose 
modifications throughout the higher educational 
system. A thoroughly reformed scheme of board 
control, a reorganization of functions and poli- 
cies in the junior colleges and the state univer- 
sity, a radically modified plan for the training 
of teachers and a series of far-reaching changes 
in the plan of financial support are valiantly 
proposed. Here is material for belligerent con- 
troversy that will no doubt reach a climax in 
the state legislature this coming January. 
Certain aspects of this forthright document 
possess a sociological significance that is too 
summarily treated. This is especially true with 
respect to the recommendations affecting the 
junior colleges, of which there are over thirty 
in California. In brief, it is proposed that 
these colleges be established as terminal institu- 
tions, and that their major function be recog- 
nized as the training of citizens for intelligent 
participation in the affairs of the world. With 
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probably but one exception in the state, these 
colleges are at present true to their name: they 
are “junior” to the upper division of the uni- 
versity. And this, says the report, is just what 
they should not be. They should not be junior 
to anything. For just so long as they hold such 
a position, they remain preparatory institutions 
subject to the domination of the university and 
offering the familiar deadening round of aca- 
demic courses conducted in the time-worn 
academic style. Thus they take their place with 
some thousands of other institutions in this 
country, executing a formal job of traditional 
instruction with some “student activities” 
thrown in as a prevention of death. As against 
this, the authors declare that the curriculum 
“should be directly designed for training appre- 
ciative and thoughtful socialized citizens for our 
American civilization.” It is proposed that the 
degree of associate in arts be conferred (since 
we must have our degrees) upon junior college 
graduates; and it is implied that this degree 
shall represent a type of training that is new 
in American education. Though reminiscent of 
the training of the early academies, it is a mod- 
ernized conception that has no counterpart. 

The authors are here sounding a trumpet upon 
the frontier of educational thinking. They are 
challenging the people of California to take 
heed of imperative realities, to throw off the 
rigorous clutch of academic tradition, and to 
build a new thing for a time that sorely needs 
it. Events have shown, according to this report, 
that probably as many as 85 per cent. of the 
junior college students of the state do not re- 
quire or need university preparatory courses. 
A small percentage do. Many need direct voca- 
tional training. But all require—and society 
requires—a kind of education that heretofore 
has not been given. 

The challenge should appeal to educational 
pathfinders. It should gladden the spirit of 
sociologists who seek fields of promise in a 
world of dwindling hope. We have heard much 
to the effect that social decline can be averted 
only through education; but if this is anything 
more than rhetorical fustian or sentiment of 
the teachers’ institutes—if it is something to be 
taken seriously—then a radical program of re- 
construction is in order. For how can we persist 
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in a presumptuous assertion of the preeminent 
importance of education as an agent of social 
redemption, while refusing to assume a large 
responsibility for the mortal illnesses of the 
present? And if we are honest enough to admit 
responsibility, how can we justify a Bourbon 
distemper for change? What puerile incon- 
sistency in the thought that Western civilization, 
admittedly at a crisis, can be saved by clinging 
to educational creeds of the past! If our edu- 
eators are statesmen, they must see this in all 
that it implies; and they must display a novel 
courage in recanting some of the fond pedantries 
and hieratic ideas to which they have lovingly 
clung. 

Tenacious traditions gum the processes of 
higher education at a time when there is un- 
precedented need for a lubricant. It is believed, 
for example, that higher education is necessarily 
for the purpose of imparting scholarship. This 
notion is an heirloom handed down from ancient 
time. It is ingrained in the minds of educa- 
tionists. They look with horror upon any sug- 
gestion to the contrary. They believe that they 
are anointed to carry on the noble work un- 
sullied and are convinced that certain inviolable 
means must be employed in the accomplishment. 
And now hordes of students are entering the 
universities and colleges. Size has become the 
boast. Classes are booming. And every college 
professor is wondering how ideals and methods 
of scholarship can be maintained, when the num- 
bers, interests and average capacity of the stu- 
dents forbid. 

The answer is really simple. We shall frankly 
admit that the college is not primarily for the 
purpose of imparting scholarship, but for the 
purpose of conducting a necessary kind of com- 
mon education. This higher-level education may 
well be concluded at the end of what we call the 
sophomore year—that is to say, upon graduation 
from the junior college. This will leave to the 
universities proper, upon the upper-division and 
graduate levels, the task of prosecuting the true 
functions of scholarly training and research with 
relatively small bodies of selected, interested and 
peculiarly capable students. 

The advantages of this arrangement would be 
great. Upon the side of economy alone the 
saving in per unit cost of education would keep 
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us prepared for another war (if you please) ; 
and in normal times the deflection of educated 
young people into productive work two years 
ahead of present graduation would add millions 
in money value to the economic resources of the 
country. More than this, the release of the 
universities to their proper functions of scholar- 
ship, scientific discovery and training in the 
professions, would at once raise the level and 
the social value of these works. 

The greatest good, however, would come from 
the abandonment of scholarship and the substi- 
tution of education for the masses of students. 
This distinction between scholarship and edu- 
cation has been convincingly presented by Glenn 
Frank in his recent broadside, “Thunder and 
Dawn.” It is not a new idea, but it irks the 
educationists terribly. It means the abandon- 
ment of their old-time courses of study and the 
painstaking preparation of a radically different 
type of curriculum which they don’t believe in, 
anyhow. It means the violation of their meticu- 
lously organized subdivisions of subjects, and 
the setting up of large, integrated units of 
world problems. It means the giving up of 
armchair methods, and the adoption of an active 
commerce with the affairs of social living. It 
means a disrespect for a host of priggish notions 
about academic sanctions, original sources, 
majors and minors, prerequisites, sequences, ac- 
crediting of courses, fields of specialization, 
relative values of subjects and the general virtue 
of scholarly training for the purification of the 
soul; and the adoption instead of a whole new 
vocabulary and equipment of concepts suitable 
to education as an induction into the business 
of citizenship and effective living. 

This common, higher-level education, aban- 
doning the old strategy of narrow subjects 
taught by specialists, would throw itself into a 
program involving large, integrated fields of 
activity and interest. The fields would be those 
concerned with living a good life in a world 
made good. One of the fields would probably 
be, for example, health and sanitation. This 
would be attacked from every angle, without 
respect for the property rights or vested inter- 
ests of biologist, physiologist, psychologist, 
sociologist or sanitary engineer. There would 
be other fields similarly handled: the field of 
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human nature, biological and psychological; the 
field of political-social orientation; the field of 
culture-products conducive to enjoyment and the 
exaltation of life. 

The fields of experience would be handled in 
no doctrinal fashion. They would be presented 
honestly, informatively and _ thought-provok- 
ingly. The community would become a labora- 
tory, and there would be enlisted the cooperation 
of people and agencies having valuable contri- 
butions to make. Such an education could never 
be conducted by subject experts or single-track 
pedagogues. Here would be a new kind of col- 
lege teaching demanding master teachers of wide 
knowledge who see across vast horizons such as 
are seldom visioned by academic specialists, 
Such teachers would have to be wise integrators, 
more interested in the relationships, interde- 
pendencies and practical applications of knowl- 
edge than in the refinements of academicians. 
This new breed of teacher might well become 
the agent of a reformed education that would 
succeed in realizing what has heretofore been 
but a smug adage. Education may indeed prove 
itself the remedy for a failing civilization, if 
those most conservative of people, the profes- 
sional educators, are willing to admit that the 
remedy as thus far applied has been seriously 
deficient. If they can but overcome that sick- 
ening of the spirit that they themselves suffer 
when old idols are threatened, a great good may 
be accomplished. 

It is perhaps unfair to present all these state- 
ments as if they were implied in the report of 
the Carnegie Commission upon the situation in 
California. The members of the investigation 
committee may vigorously disagree with much 
that is here suggested. To the present writer, 
however, there is an inevitable logic in the 
recommendations pointing to the conclusions 
here indicated. These conclusions are quite in 
line with the thought of many advanced leaders 
in the junior college movement. It remains to 
be seen whether the legislature of California, if 
not the educators, have the courage to repudiate 
traditions in response to the needs of a critical 


era in our history. 
P. F. VALENTINE 


CALIFORNIA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE PROBLEM OF ALIEN UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS IN EUROPEAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


THE recent ruling of Secretary of Labor 
Doak is a part of the movement which we ex- 
perience in our modern world regarding the 
question of alien students in the universities of 
the United States and Europe. Though osten- 
sibly the ruling of the Labor Department is to 
reduce our unemployment situation, basically 
we can discern here as well as abroad the ques- 
tion of unemployment among university gradu- 
ates and overcrowding in the professions. It 
is now universally acknowledged that the over- 
crowding of the universities and the high per- 
centage of unemployment among their gradu- 
ates through the world is chronic, the most 
important factor influencing the situation being 
the passion for white collar jobs. This has 
caused a very serious unrest in intellectual cir- 
cles throughout the world and has driven the 
students to embrace any political extremes and 
irrational conclusions. Human nature being as 
it is, these students-extremists must blame some- 
body else for their plight—not themselves, of 
course. Thus we hear of periodical outbreaks 
against the Jews and other alien students in 
Central and Southeastern Europe. We can 
feel a certain high tension of nervosity in the 
student circles there, which is steadily increasing 
in strength. Thus, in Czechoslovakia, for ex- 
ample, the University of Bratislava was troubled 
last year with the complaints against a large 
number of Polish and Hungarian Jews, who, 
not allowed to register in their home universi- 
ties because of the “numerum clausus” in 
Poland and Hungary, migrated in large num- 
bers to Bratislava and attend especially the 
medical faculty. The reaction against this fact 
has resulted in the anti-Semitic agitation of 
the worst chauvinistic type, exemplified two 
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years ago in the editing of a poster accusing 
the Jews of ritualistic murders. 

Such reactions of the students are naturally 
used by the political propagandists of the ex- 
treme wings. On the whole, the students of 
Austria, Germany, Roumania and Czechoslo- 
vakia are divided into two groups. One of 
them desires the absolute exclusion of foreign 
students from the universities of its country, 
which is the most primitive anti-Semitic de- 
mand; the second faction would limit the at- 
tendance of foreign students. In Czechoslovakia 
this proportion of foreign students to the native 
students is about 18 per cent. 

These demands, strange to say, are against 
the official policies of the governments of these 
countries. After all, many students from Cen- 
tral Europe study abroad with the support of 
their governments. Consequently, these govern- 
ments can hardly take any effective steps against 
the exclusion of foreign students. The result 
is that the students frequently clash with the 
police. 

But, as suggested, the fundamental motive of 
these troubles is the fear of self-preservation— 
the fear of what each graduate will find to do 
after his graduation. In Central Europe the 
question agitates especially medical and engi- 
neering students. This is then a situation which 
will not be solved by any ruling of the official 
classes. Any kind of these restrictions now in 
existence, and specifically in Poland and Hun- 
gary, are really a barrier in the progress of 
education. The situation as it is to-day will 
really become worse in the near future. We 
may expect more troubles with the lack of im- 
provement in the economic situation. Thus we 
may also expect the increase in radicalism of 
the educated masses, which will again provide 
no solution. The outlook is really appalling. 

J. 8. Roucex 

CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE 

HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE CENSUS OF WORKING CHILDREN 

Cuitp workers 10 to 15 years of age, inclu- 
sive, numbered 667,118 in 1930, as compared 
with 1,060,858 in 1920—a decrease of 37.1 per 
Since the decrease among 16- and 17- 


cent. 





year-old workers was only 13.6 per cent., it 
seems fair to conclude that at least half, and 
perhaps more, of the reduction among the 
younger children was due, not to the depression, 
but to a steady long-time trend away from the 
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employment of young children. In this legisla- 
tive enactments, public opinion and technolog- 
ical changes in industry all play their part. 

The percentage of decrease fluctuated vio- 
lently between occupations. There were actual 
increases in the number of children under 16 
working as canvassers, as delivery boys for 
stores, as chauffeurs and truck drivers, in clean- 
ing, dyeing and pressing shops, in fertilizer fac- 
tories, in turpentine farms and distilleries 
(largely a seasonal increase), as fishermen and 
oystermen, and as newsboys (and newsgirls). 
There were also more girls employed as actresses 
and as hairdressers and manicurists than in 
1920. 

In a number of other occupations the per- 
centage of reduction was much smaller than the 
average. The 30,352 girls under 16 years of 
age working as domestic servants in 1930 repre- 
sented a decrease of only 1.8 per cent. The next 
smallest reduction was among girl operatives in 
shirt, collar and cuff factories (7.1 per cent.). 
Then followed wageworkers in agriculture 
(boys, 7.9 per cent. decrease; both sexes, 9.7 
per cent.) ; then came waitresses with a reduc- 
tion of 10.2 per cent. In fact the decrease was 
under the average in domestic and personal 
service, trade and agriculture, as a whole. 

With very few exceptions the kinds of work 
where child labor increased, either absolutely, 
or relatively to the total number of child work- 
ers, are those where the pay is low, regulation 
ineffective, and hours long. 

Perhaps the most encouraging figure in the 
census tables is the 83.5 per cent. decrease in 
the number of children under 16 engaged in 
mining and quarrying. As the combined result 
of legislation and operative policies, the day, or 
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rather the night, of the child in these extra- 
hazardous occupations is coming to an end. 

Illustrative of the consequences of the depres- 
sion is the unexpectedly large reduction of 78.9 
per cent. in clerical occupations. Messenger 
and errand boys and girls under 16, who make 
up the bulk of this classification, numbered only 
10,433 in 1930 as compared with 49,748 in 1920. 
The figures suggest that these are the em- 
ployees soonest dispensed with when times are 
hard. 

Manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
with an average reduction of 63.2 per cent. in 
the number of workers under 16, offer the most 
interesting study of all. The number of ap- 
prentices showed extremely large reductions in 
all trades, the greatest decrease being 86.7 per 
cent. for machinists’ apprentices. Since ap- 
prenticeship offers the surest road to skilled 
workmanship and advancement in industrial oe- 
cupations, this in itself is significant of the lack 
of worthwhile openings for junior workers. 
Reductions amounting to more than 80 per cent. 
were also found for unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers in the iron and steel and machinery in- 
dustries, in paper box factories, lace and em- 
broidery, woolen and worsted mills, and in rub- 
ber factories. 

Unfortunately, these reductions do not neces- 
sarily mean that the employment of children un- 
der unsuitable conditions has been proportion- 
ately reduced. It is a sad and striking fact that 
in South Carolina and Georgia, the two states 
permitting the longest working hours for chil- 
dren, the number of children under 16 engaged 
in manufacturing and mechanical industries in- 
creased by 13.5 per cent.—from 8,213 in 1920 to 
9,324 in 1930.—The American Child. 


REPORTS 


MATRICULATION AT INSTITUTIONS 
OF UNIVERSITY RANK IN 
GERMANY IN 1931-32! 

THE total number of students matriculated in 
German universities, colleges and academies in 
the winter semester of 1931-32 was 129,274, as 

1 Consular report from Vice-Consul C. T. Za- 


wadski, Berlin, submitted through the Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior. Also see 


‘*Wirtschaft und Statistik,’’ 12 Jahrgang, Nr. 13. 
Seite 454. 





compared to 138,010 in the summer semester of 
1931 and 130,072 in the winter semester of 
1930-31. The winter semester of 1931-32 ac- 
cordingly shows a decrease of 6.3 per cent. 
from the registration of the preceding summer 
semester, but only 0.6 per cent. from the winter 
semester of the previous year. 

2 For the primary and secondary school statistics 


see SCHOOL AND Society for June 18 and Septem- 
ber 24, 1932, respectively. 
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Table I shows the distribviion of the matricu- 
lated students among the various types of the 
German higher institutions. 


TABLE I 
ATTENDANCE AT SEMESTERS 











te 
pe by be 3 
on Ho vo OO 
Class of school: 2s 3 8 ST 
&° ad Se ae 
54 hed) be) hed} 
Za BS RA eS 
Universities ..cccccccecs 23 95,807 103,912 95,271 
Technical colleges ...... 10 23,749 22,275 22,540 
Forestry academies .... 2 184 165 142 
Agricultural colleges ... 3 1,194 1,041 1,091 
Veterinary colleges ..... 2 808 1,036 983 
Mining academies ...... 2 452 410 400 
Business colleges ....... 5 3,943 3,965 3,810 
Teachers colleges ...... 18 2,330 3,243 3,168 
Theological schools .... 12 1,605 1,963 1,842 
Matriculated students: 130,072 138,010 129,247 
Of which: 
Female students 19,461 2,084 20,624 
German students ... 122,742 130,886 122,187 
Foreign students ... 7,330 7,124 7,060 
Students on leave .. 9,176 10,581 12,350 





The decrease in 1931-32 is due in part to a 
smaller number of applications for admission 
and partly to increased departures, especially 
of students absent on leave. The actual grand 
total of students that were entitled to hear lec- 
tures, including special and guest students, those 
on leave of absence, ete., was 152,936 in the 
winter of 1931-32. 

As to courses of study being pursued, Table 
II shows the matriculation, including women and 
foreign students, in the various branches. 

Note that from the winter of 1930-31 to that 
of 1931-32 decreases took place in the number 
of students in nearly all the branches. The ex- 
ceptions are theology, medicine, dentistry and 
teaching, which recorded considerable gains, and 
gymnastics, journalism and geology, which about 
held their levels. Note also that law and medi- 
cine with its related branches account for 37.8 
per cent. or more than one third of all the 
students. 

Students from foreign countries were 7,060 
or only 5.5 per cent. of the total, a decrease of 
3.7 per cent. from the previous summer semester 
and the winter semester of 1930-31, due proba- 
bly to general economic conditions in the world. 
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TABLE II 
WIinTER SEMESTER OF 1931-1932 
& 
2. a +4 nm m 
~ 68 = ao av [—P=} 
S37 3S 23 ES 38 
B98 68 92 ©8 o8 
neS 2B aS BS AB 
Theology: 

po eer er 5,248 6,292 4.9 295 243 

Catholic .......... 3,658 4,045 3.1 9 101 
NE cite itececeaees 20,370 17,824 13.8 1,092 443 
Economics .......... 4,032 4,026 3.1 675 412 
RS nck cccntccce 3,788 3,662 2.8 203 326 
J Aree cre 2,774 2,564 2.0 1,008 27 
Medicine ............ 18,473 21,780 16.8 4,267 1,094 
Dentistry ........... 5,484 6,343 4.9 1,270 520 
Veterinary .......... 1,338 1,763 1.4 22 106 
Pharmacy .....cccece 1,105 1,18 09 328 34 
WOGGUING. o¢-ciscccecess 6,313 7,165 5.6 1,923 145 
Languages: 

MRGIGRE § oeseceevccs 1,572 1,432 11 171 49 

MOGGRR cc cccccecs 5,550 4,826 3.7 2,119 132 
Germanism .......... 5,437 4,621 3.6 1,961 267 
BRIGIORW 6c cc cceccces 2,454 2,188 1.7 604 134 
Philosophy .......... 1,619 1,689 13 397 244 
MI ose ce eeecdaess 711 611 05 137 26 
fe re 855 829 06 302 33 
Gymnastics ......... 812 817 06 193 9 
Journalism ......... 171 176 «(O01 43 14 
Mathematics ........ 5,888 5,247 4.1 1,077 1382 
Biology and botany. 2,869 2,564 2.0 943 71 
Po ees eee 2,384 2,318 18 187 128 
Geography .......... 1,197 1,101 0.9 346 23 
Geology and mineral- 

OO aiccccacdnnaxees 216 203 (0.2 17 16 
CHeEmISERy 6. cccccase 4,505 4,351 3.4 567 479 
Agriculture ......... 1,442 1,221 09 36 116 
BOPOGERE. cscs ccesesns 581 477 (0.4 ne 36 
Construct. engineer- 

SOG cncecaseeiec- 3,650 3,543 2.7 6 291 
Architecture ........ 2,785 2,734 2.1 138 218 
Mech. engineering... 5481 4,946 3.8 1 465 
Aeron. engineering .. 348 291 0.2 1 52 
Electr. engineering .. 3,907 3,561 28 11 380 
po ee ee ere 518 474 0.4 1 71 
Iron and steel ....... 542 475 (0.4 + 60 
Civil engineering . 991 943 «(0.7 wae 21 
Brewing .........e0. 373 48 03 Per 58 
CERES oa ctcdad ovcccis 681 71 O04 270 40 

WOOD. a sevitiesiavacs 130,072 129,247 100.0 20,624 7,060 
Of which: 

Women .......... 19,461 20,624 1,022 





Of the foreigners, 1,022 or 14.5 per cent. were 
women and 3,492 or 49.5 per cent. were students 
whose mother tongue is German. Women for- 
eigners were almost 5 per cent. of the total 
number of women matriculated in the winter 
semester of 1931-32. 

Of the universities (Universitiiten), Berlin, 
with nearly 14,000 matriculated students, is by 
far the largest; Munich (8,523) is second and 
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Leipzig (7,126) is third. Erlangen, Giessen, 
Rostock and Greifswald, each with about 2,000 
students, are the smallest of the universities. 
Table III shows the matriculations at the 23 
institutions in the last three semesters. 
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This is not the complete picture, for, if spe- 
cial students, guests, students on leave, ete., are 
included the grand total is 111,173 students of 
all categories attending German universities in 
the winter semester of 1931-32. 

The technical institutions of university rank 























TARTS Ut (Technische Hochschulen) offer such highly spe- 
Winter semester cialized training that naturally they draw 
1931-1932 ; ; 
aaa smaller groups of students than do the universi- 
w2B og ra ties. The matriculation in the 10 institutions 
University of: 3 31 £2 © ; 
Ses sex = §& is shown in Table IV. 
RBIS Fos = = = 
Pan RNa 8 A 2 
= z £ TABLE IV 
Berlin Sscsseesc 14,687 13,536 13,927 3,139 1,248 Winter semester 
Munich ......... 8,895 8,629 8,523 1,588 568 1931-1962 
a re 6,938 7,118 7,126 1,041 418 oS #8 a 
CRN. 65654046 5,616 6,017 5,419 1,2 104 Technical college San Ea Fy 
RN icctesescs 5,612 6,343 5,314 1,156 162 at eid gin & g 
Breslau ........ 4481 4,663 4,511 939 148 ESS 288 3 z 3 
Muenster ....... 4,149 4,540 4,402 912 45 & S 3 
Frankfort ...... 3,823 4,043 3,770 761 178 = 
Hamburg ...... 3,746 4,010 3,746 957 163 Berlin .......... 5,163 4,771 4,592 131 672 
Freiburg ....... 3,397 3,885 3,459 779 182 Munich ......... 4,270 3,924 4,049 96 393 
Goettingen ..... 3,851 3,880 3,447 546 115 Dresden ........ 3,880 3,840 3,814 405 260 
Wuerzburg ..... 2,971 3,494 3,304 377 109 Darmstadt ..... 2,407 2,230 2,243 41 196 
Tuebingen ..... 2,960 3,861 3,254 441 74 Stuttgart ...... 2,109 1,916 2,002 73 102 
Koenigsberg ... 3,208 4,182 3,233 729 210 Hanover ........ 1,874 1,676 1,783 47 55 
Marburg ....... 3,210 3,802 3,101 628 80 Karlsruhe ...... 1,303 1,249 1,324 27) 155 
Heidelberg ..... 3,079 3,701 3,009 644 143. +Brunswick ..... 1,112 1,091 1,061 74 45 
DOR: scccecsecee 2,879 3,144 2,774 491 Oe ORO. nesses 964 957 994 43 99 
PIM. 055555555 2,492 2,551 2,461 309 65 Breslau ........ 667 621 678 11 42 
TOES RR 2,389 3,547 2,301 377 82 
Erlangen ....... 1,944 2,113 2,099 185 41 Total ....... . 23,749 22,275 22,540 948 2,019 
Giessen ........ 1,876 2,061 2,069 175 47 
Rostock ........ 1,624 2,322 1,792 249 55 
Greifswald ..... 1,644 2,143 1,721 241 70 Special, guest and leave students increase the 
total for the winter semester of 1931-32 to 
DEA? cence 95,471 103,585 94,762 94,873 4,390 





26,730. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE BERN- 
REUTER PERSONALITY INVENTORY 
TO SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 
AND INTELLIGENCE 

THarT intelligence tests do not measure all the 
factors affecting scholastic success becomes evi- 
dent when one examines the correlation between 
mental test scores and various measures of 
school achievement. Turney,! summarizing the 
results of some twenty-eight investigations deal- 
ing with this relationship at the high-school 
level, reports coefficients of correlation between 
intelligence test results and school marks rang- 

1A. H. Turney, ‘‘Factors Other than Intelli- 


gence Affecting High School Success,’’ University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1930. 





ing from .27 to .66, the median value being .485. 
While perfectly reliable measures of the vari- 
ables involved might of course yield greater co- 
efficients, it must be conceded that traits not 
measured by the common forms of intelligence 
tests play a part in determining academic suc- 
cess. Growing interest in the question is wit- 
nessed by the increasing number of reports of 
investigations directed at the isolation of these 
traits. Thus far the work that has been done 
has failed to reveal any particularly striking 
results. 

This report is concerned with the relationship 
between success in high school, as measured by 
teachers’ marks, and such personality traits as 
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are measured by the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory.” 

The subjects consist of 102 students in the 
University High School of the University of 
Minnesota. Of these, 47 were given the Bern- 
reuter inventory in the spring quarter of the 
1930-31 school year.* The remaining 55 cases 
were tested in the spring quarter of 1931-32. 
The entire group consists of students tested 
near the end of their sophomore year in high 
school. The mean age of the subjects at the 
time when they were given the Bernreuter in- 
ventory was 188.9 months; the standard devia- 
tion of the age distribution was 10.2 months. 
The two sexes are equally represented, there 
being 51 boys and 51 girls in the total group. 

The Bernreuter inventory was scored by the 
three keys B1-N, B2-S, and B4-D, according to 
the instructions furnished by the author. Key 
B3-I was omitted, because it yields results very 
similar to those obtained by use of Key B1-N, 
which is deseribed by the author as “a measure 
of neurotic tendency. Persons scoring high on 
this scale tend to be emotionally unstable. Those 
scoring low tend to be very well balanced 
emotionally. B2-S is a measure of self-suf- 
ficiency. Persons scoring high on this scale 
prefer to be alone, rarely ask for sympathy or 
encouragement, and tend to ignore the advice 
of others. Those scoring low dislike solitude 
and often seek advice and encouragement. 
B4-D is a measure of dominance-submission. 
Persons scoring high on this scale tend to 
dominate others in face-to-face situations. 
Those scoring low tend to be submissive.” 

A composite of school marks for the sopho- 
more year has been employed as a measure of 
achievement. This was obtained by computing 
an honor point average based upon the quarter 
marks earned in courses carried by each stu- 
dent, excluding musie and physical education. 
All students were enrolled in English and mathe- 
matics, and in two additional elective subjects 
chosen from the departments of history, lan- 
guage, science, home economics, art and indus- 

2 Robert G. Bernreuter, ‘‘ The Personality Inven- 
tory,’’ Stanford University Press, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, 1931. 

3 The authors wish to express their appreciation 
to Mr. Randolph B. Smith, through whose kind- 


ness Bernreuter scores on these subjects were made 
available for the present study. 
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trial education. No student’s program included 
more than one subject from the departments of 
home economics, art and industrial education. 
There were thus available for each student 12 
marks, no less than 9 of which were assigned 
by teachers of academic subjects, and at least 
6 of which were assigned in courses common to 
the programs of all students involved. Three 
honor points were given for each mark of A, 
2 for each B, 1 for each C, 0 for each D and -1 
for each F. The measure of achievement ob- 
tained in this manner ranged from — .42 to 2.92, 
the average being 1.292. 

The measure of intelligence employed was cal- 
culated from the results obtained by administer- 
ing five group tests to each student at or just 
prior to the time of entrance to University 
High School. The tests used were Army Alpha, 
Form 8; Pressey Senior Classification; Hag- 
gerty Delta 2; Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability, Form A; and Miller’s Mental Ability 
Test, Form A. Intelligence quotients were 
computed for each individual from the results 
of each test and equated by the method de- 
scribed by Miller. Therefore, all recorded in- 
telligence quotients may be considered for prac- 
tical purposes comparable to intelligence quo- 
tients obtained by use of the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet Scale. Of these five equated 
quotients, the middle value has been taken as 


TABLE I 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF BERNREUTER 
Scores, INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS, Honor 
Point AVERAGES, AND CHRONO- 

LOGICAL AGES 














Boys Girls Total 

Varia- (N=51) (N=51) (N=102) 
bles 

Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
B-IN ...-88.5 63.50 -56.5 86.6 -72.5 79.5 
B2-S .. 30.25 46.25 -7.5 46.25 115 49.9 
B4-D ... 42.0 56.75 21.25 60.25 31.5 59.5 
I.Q. ..118.2 13.72 117.0 11.44 117.6 12.64 
H. P. 
Av... 1145 .724 1.439 .721 1.292 .737 
C. A. 
Mos...188.7 11.0 189.2 9.2 188.9 10.2 





4W. S. Miller, ‘‘The Variation and Significance 
of Intelligence Quotients Obtained from Group 
Tests,’’? Journal of Educational Psychology, 15: 
359-366, 1924. 
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the best available measure of the student’s 
mental ability. 

A description of the subjects in terms of the 
available data is embodied in Table I. 

The Pearson product-moment formula was 
employed to discover any possible relationship 
between achievement and personality scores. 
The results, as will be seen from Table II, are 
in no ease statistically significant. The data for 
the two sexes were next treated separately, but 
revealed nothing suggesting that a real relation- 
ship had been masked by sex differences in 
personality scores or in achievement. 

To discover any possible negative relation- 
ship existing between intelligence and the per- 
sonality traits measured that might be contribut- 
ing to the apparent lack of relationship as in- 
dicated by the correlations quoted, the next 
step was to compute the relationship between 
personality scores and intelligence. These 
values in no case exceed three times their re- 
spective probable errors (Table II). 


TABLE II 
PEARSON PropUCT-MOMENT COEFFICIENTS OF CorR- 
RELATION BETWEEN PERSONALITY, HONOR 
Point AVERAGES, AND INTELLI- 
GENCE QUOTIENTS 











Variables Bo - Girls Total 
(N=51) (N=51) (N=102) 

B1-N and 

H.P.Av. -01+.09 -.24+.09 -.087 + .067 
B2-S' and 

HH. P. Av. 25+ .09 .10+.09 087 + .067 
B4-D and 

H. P. Av. 02+ .09 .05+ .09 005 + .067 
B1-N and 

I. Q. 25+ .09 -19 + .09 01 + .067 
B2S_ and 

1. Q. 264.09 134.09 21 + .065 
B4-D and 

I. Q. -.20 + .09 062+ .09 -.07 + .067 
Oe ae 2 

and I, Q.... 66+ .05 652.05 .63 + .040 





As a further test of the value of the per- 
sonality scores in prediction of achievement, the 
multiple correlation formula was employed, the 
resulting values being given in Table III. 

Personality scores obviously add little to the 
zero order coefficient of .63 representing the re- 
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TABLE III 
MULTIPLE COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN 
Honor Point AVERAGES, INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENTS AND PERSON- 
ALITY SCORES 











Variables Subscripts Psa > 
REP Av Ss 1 Ry ces) = .645 
Le, Sena 2 
2S 2 eee 3 Ries = -641 
1. een + 
|S ) Siecle 5 Ryyes) = -641 





lationship between intelligence quotients and 
honor point averages. 

While no test for linearity has been applied 
to any of the distributions, inspection of the 
seattergrams gives no suggestion either of a 
general curvilinear relationship or of a rela- 
tionship existing only among extreme cases. It 
must be recognized, however, that the number 
of cases at hand is not great enough to exclude 
the possibility that some such relationship exists. 
For such a population as that represented by 
the sample studied, any relationship between 
the variables in question will probably be small. 

The data at hand furnish no evidence that 
the Bernreuter inventory is measuring any traits 
that contribute in any important degree to suc- 
cessful achievement in the high school. 

F. H. Finca 
C. L. Nemzex 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


THE SCHOOLMAN AS A DARWIN 


THe zest with which Harvard Professor 
Kelley! argues for a true scientific method in 
determining the course of education reminds me 
of the talent Edward Olney used in making 
higher mathematics a captivating study for us 
ordinary mortals. Older schoolmen remember 
the irritations caused by Rice, Cattell, and the 
early advocates of measurement. The proposals 
of the advocates of a science of teaching were 
outrageously exaggerated into wild claims when- 
ever the expounders of the philosophy of educa- 
tion took the floor. Philosophy, remarks our 
author, armchairishly settles in two hours the 
most important question and publishes the re- 
sult to the world. Philosophy hurries to its 
sure conclusions. Science procrastinates its de- 
cisions. Philosophy is absolute. There is no 
exact science. Philosophy is the best method for 
the expeditious selection of makeshifts. It is 
the great narcotic, the soothing syrup for author 
and readers, even when a gadfly is most needed. 
Problems demanding immediate answers before 
adequate investigation can be made will always 
be with us. We shall always need philosophy. 

The school board has little use for scientific 
investigation. The blind acceptance of tradi- 
tional processes is supported by remembered bits 
of the philosophy of education no matter how 
utterly experiment has shown their falsity. The 
superintendent of schools may be recognized as 
an expert adviser. But, as he is ordinarily far 
more versed in historical and contemporary 
practice than in the experimental verification of 
educational outcomes, he may perhaps be an ex- 
pert on customs, but hardly more than that. 
Ordinarily he does not change the processes by 
which a school board reaches conclusions. <Ac- 
cordingly the board usually carries on as its 
predecessors have done. The men who advance 
their schools learn that they should change them 

1Truman Lee Kelley, ‘‘Scientific Method: Its 


Function in Research and Education.’?’ The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 233 pp. $1.50. 





first and explain afterwards; until a committee 
of citizens makes a protest or a newspaper 
launches an attack, a board of education will 
not stop anything, nor even know of its exis- 
tence. Therefore, Superintendent, take pains 
that your patrons are intimate with the work 
of the schools. Meet them in parent-teacher 
assemblies. Make clear what you are after, 
and how, and why. 

Edueation must have the scientist if only to 
save its practitioners from the defenseless atti- 
tude of the advocate who can establish nothing, 
prove nothing, defend nothing, except by appeal 
to some authority, eminent only in vigor of 
expressing opinion. We must have the results 
of experiment and research if only to know 
whether adopted objectives are possible of at- 
tainment. For if they are not, they have no 
value but to give philosophical satisfaction to 
some recluse. Dr. Kelley crosses swords with 
Boyd Bode, William Kilpatrick, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, and various committees of the 
National Education Association. He pinks them 
very prettily but, withal, more with regret than 
with desire to wound. 


THE DeapLy CoMMISSION REPORT 


Sound developments in education have not 
ordinarily come from deliberative bodies, asso- 
ciations, conventions, boards, university trus- 
tees, legislatures, or commissions. The Kelley 
chapter on The Conference Method is one of 
the richest in the book. The absurdity of the 
report of the Committee of Ten, Committee of 
Fifteen, and other such groups, is brought out 
by the development of subsequent events and by 
the well-known methods by which all such com- 
mittees are inclined to work. Differences, prob- 
ably the most promising indication of the 
direction in which progress lies, are ironed out. 
A deadly agreement of members is reached, as 
if truth were established by majorities. Tradi- 


tion, so hoary and ossified by common consent 
that its repetition seems in ignorance that it has 
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never been put to the test, is perfumed with a 
few platitudes and put out for a guide. 

A group proceeds to make a report on the 
study of Latin. Does it reach a conclusion that 
may be relied upon as weighty? Certainly not! 
It is solved by consensus and not by investiga- 
Even if some member of the committee 
should really propose a solution, excellent quite 
beyond that of any other member, it is hard to 
think of any committee action that would take 
this unique answer as its own. Is there any 
correlation between the truth in such an issue 
and the self-assurance, vigor, and the beauty of 
the verbal bouquets with which ideas are voiced 
in the committee? Why say that the claim that 
the study of Latin constitutes general mental 
development was proved by classical studies for 
hundreds of years in thousands of schools with- 
out any experimental study of the mental de- 
velopment consequent to Latin study? The 
outcome of committee reports is an evidence that 
the atmosphere of desire to “sell” the propa- 
ganda has permeated the deliberations. The 
larger the committee and the nearer to reigning 
authority, the more does it tend to degenerate 
into a selling agency before it knows that what 
it has made is a good purchase. The commit- 
tee report is a stabilizing agency, not a gadfly 
stinging contented school-folk to new efforts to 
improve and to discover new truth. 

Insomuch as progress does not come in this 
way but through rebellion, difference, and try- 
ing out new things alone, it is not hard to see 
how a grand, unanimous report may, if, as com- 
mon, it is a compromise made up of untested 
opinions, serve to retard education in proportion 
to the number of school people that take it for 
a guide. 

From these samples you may conclude that 
Professor Kelley is no commencement-day trus- 
tee congratulating the school upon its mag- 
nificent service. Whether the theme is question- 
naires, I. Q.’s, defense of science in education, 
recent developments, traits of men of science, 
word knowledge, units of measuring, research, 
nature vs. nurture, indoctrination, character 
tests, curriculum-making, or eugenics, Kelley’s 
good to read, and provocative. 


tion. 


THE APPETITE FOR RESEARCH AND 
MEASUREMENT 


Rosert Rvsk is director of the Scottish Coun- 
cil for Research in Education. 


Five books thus 
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far are to his credit. They are in turn, his- 
torical, philosophical, experimental, religious, 
and upon teacher training. His sixth? intro- 
duces teachers and students to research. 

Scotland has been more generous to this ser- 
vice than has the rest of Great Britain. In 
1928 she saw established a council devoted to 
it. This organization is familiarizing teachers 
with methods of investigation. Six kinds of 
organizations, including the universities and 
training schools, support the council. Mr. Rusk’s 
book is a guide for the pursuit of educational 
enquiry. The old-time professional books, he 
says, followed the advice of Rousseau: “Lay 
facts aside: they do not affect the question.” 
Research upsets old assumptions. In America 
a considerable body of evidence has been as- 
sembled, as Buckingham has shown, to suggest 
that small classes do not achieve greater ad- 
vancement of pupils. One can well believe this 
from the experiments made and carefully mea- 
sured. Whoever prosecutes research must be 
prepared for such shocks. His standing as a 
researcher will depend in part on the frankness 
of conclusions, however unexpected and un- 
palatable they are. 

Research in education is in danger of suf- 
fering from popularity. Converts ignore re- 
sults already found and neglect necessary 
definite procedure. Psychological data collected 
by a multitude of untrained observers is worse 
than useless. 

The author discusses investigations leading to 
conclusions in the philosophy of education, in 
projects found in edueational history, in 
psychology, in morals, in methods of teaching 
and in organization of schools. 

The selection and analysis of problems, the 
technology of testing, the greater respect com- 
ing to schoolmasters through substituting fact 
for guess, the educational clinic, the limitations 
of research, are given extended treatment. 

Author Rusk quotes American authorities 
more than any other. Judd, Buckingham, 
Thorndike, Schluter, Ogg, Gee, Kelley, Waples, 
Tyler, Crawford, Good, Bixler, W. S. Monroe, 
M. B. Engelhart, Whitney, Barr, Rudisill, C. C. 
Peters, Struck, Alexander, Chapman, Wright, 
Terman, Dewey, Douglas, Bagley, Whipple, 
Cason, McCall, the Presseys, Ruch, C. Russell, 


2 Robert R. Rusk, ‘‘Research in Education.’’ 
University of London Press. 107 pp. $1.50. 
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Overman, Ayres, Freeman, Hartshorne, May, 
Winch, Briggs, Charters, Counts, Kilpatrick, 
Bode, Koos, Finney, the United States Office of 
Edueation, ScHooL anp Society, are liberally 
drawn upen to document the essay. A careful 
measurer might, from a study of this circum- 
stantial book, fall into an old American custom 
and boast that in this field we lead the world. 
Let us be scientifically cautious and modest 
withal. 


A NEW INTELLIGENCE TEST 

Witn the American Army Alpha tests as a 
basis, Secretary Hales* of the Australian Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology reports experi- 
ments in making alterations and additions to 
get a plan for aid in educational and vocational 
guidance. Designated test H, the exercise in- 
cludes making required marks in different 
geometrical figures, various performances, arith- 
metical problems, best reasons, vocabulary, 
mixed sentences, information, analogues, and 
sentence completion. With tables of results and 
with comments, the author justifies conclusions 
that the attainment of 135 points is a fair 
standard for college matriculants, 116 for those 
who pass the Intermediate Certificate Examina- 
tion. Boys excel girls in arithmetic but are 
more variable in all scores. Norms for secondary 
schools have been obtained. Norms for the 
general population can not yet be set. 


IN THE GYMNASIUM AND FIELD 

THE time has come, says Irene Palmer,‘ of 
the Yale University department of health and 
physical education, for the work of all educa- 
tion to be measured. For teachers of physical 
development here is a work-book covering tabu- 
lation of data, uses of the mean, the median, 
the mode, the quartile, variability, the normal 
curve, correlation, anthropometry, tests of 
health, of fitness, of capacity, of performance, 
of attitudes, of knowledge, and so on. 

The teacher must be aiming at something. 
If it is real it can be measured. Whatever you 
get, it exists in some amount and therefore can 
be measured, clumsily or with more exactness. 

8 Nora M. Hales, ‘‘An Advanced Test of Gen- 


eral Intelligence.’’ University Press, Melbourne, 
Australia. 64 pp. 90 cents. 


4 Irene Palmer, ‘‘ Tests and Measurements.’’ <A, 
S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
$2.00. 


143 pp. 
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The worth of your service isn’t reliable unless 
you measure it to an adequate degree. To make 
this work-book workable the author includes 
accepted tests now in use and looks for more 
and better. 


PRIVATE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


HEnrE is a study of the averages and variabil- 
ities of 3,110 measurings on boys, and 1,473 on 
girls from the ages of one to nineteen years.® 
It is a project of gathering normal data on 
body measurements. 

In addition to the presentation of these find- 
ings the authors offer a spicy chapter on mental 
tests and on persons who clamor for practical 
outcomes. Considering the normal I. Q. in 
public schools to be 100, Rogers, examining 
3,522 children in Philadelphia, gave the private 
schools a 115 I. Q. Dearborn and Cattell, for 
1,295 children, rated the Boston private school 
I. Q. at 119. In the mental tests given by Gray 
and Ayres on private-school children they found 
nothing to upset the conclusions of previous 
investigators. The I. Q.’s of private institutions 
are higher than those of the public schools so 
far as comparisons have yet been drawn. 


RESEARCHERS TABLES 


PROFESSOR COURTIS issues in his series of 
standard research tests a book of numerical 
tables® for use in the measurement of growth 
in learning and in other educational calculations. 
He gives tables of loglogs, that is, logarithms of 
the product of the logarithm of a quantity and 
negative one. There are tables of new isochrons 
which are easier in computation than the old 
style. The tables translate percentages to iso- 
chrons; give per cents. with corresponding log- 
logs, Naperian logarithms and sigma isochrons. 
There is a summary of important definitions, 
formulas and equations. 

The book is a reducer of the laborious 
drudgery of elaborate computation involved in 
accurate construction of the curves and graphs 
incident to accuracy in educational measurings. 


5 Horace Gray, J. G. Ayres, ‘‘Growth in Private- 
School Children.’’ University of Chicago Press. 
282 pp. $3.50. 

6S. A. Courtis, ‘‘Isochrons.’’ Series G, 
‘*Growth.’’ Published by the compiler, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 51 pp. 
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MANY SURVEYS 

THE longer you look into Henry Smith’s and 
Edgar O’Dell’s list? the more you will admire 
their patience and persistence in collecting and 
sorting literature bearing on the survey move- 
ment. 

Are you interested in the visiting-teacher ser- 
vice, or in teacher training, or in the evaluation 
of supervision, or in social centers, or in the 
platoon schools? The investigations made of 
these and a host of others are here set down. 
Do you wish to be referred to the school-survey 
discussion of any particular worker? William 
H. Allen has fifteen such essays here credited 
to him; Leonard Ayres, 12; Alice Barrows, 3; 
Samuel Capen, 7; Hollis Caswell, 6; U. S. 
Deffenbaugh, 7; Arthur Moehlman, 4; George 
Strayer, 28; ScHoon AND Society and Educa- 
tional Review, 65. There are 823 names in the 
author’s list. Sixteen hundred eighty three sur- 
veys are chronicled by states, counties, cities 
and educational institutions. There is a sum- 
mary of each document, telling its scope, its 
date, the surveyors or writers, its number of 
pages and publisher. There is a classified in- 
dex. 

Professor Smith is no novice at this. His 
compendiums on measurements, and on stand- 
ards for school buildings have been coming 
along for nearly twenty years to help the 
searcher find what is wanted. 

Dr. O’Dell was admitted to the modern and 
honorable surveyors’ guild last year when he 
produced a thesis, “The Development of Topics 
in School Surveys.” 


A CATHOLIC HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

Proressor MariQue’s third volume of “Chris- 
tian Education’’® covers the period from 1750 
to the present. ‘This author is happy in keep- 
ing a general historic background clearly 
painted along with the educational movements 
of each period. His portraits and old prints 
are unusually well reproduced upon the rich 
paper of the book. 

He considers the three revolutions of the 18th 

7Henry Lester Smith, Edgar Allen O’Dell, 
‘*Bibliography of School Surveys and of Refer- 
ences to Them.’’ Bureau of Research, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 212 pp. 75 cents. 

8 Pierre J. Marique, ‘‘ History of Christian Edu- 
eation.’’ Vol. III. Fordham University Press, 
New York. $2.50. 


283 pp. 
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century, the anti-Christian revolution, the polit- 
ical revolution, the industrial revolution, in 
their profound influence on educational theory 
and organization. 

In tracing the revolution which called itself 
“The Enlightenment,” Professor Marique makes 
the main personages file past, each saying what 
he thinks he believes, and pausing while the 
author characterizes him. It is brilliantly done. 
Voltaire, d’Alembert, the Eneyclopedists are 
analyzed. The author is particular in his treat- 
ment of the remaking of educational procedure 
and theory, of Rousseau, of naturalism, of 
Pestalozzi. 

Here is the author’s estimate of the most 
widely quoted of living educators: 

John Dewey’s pedagogy is a combination of 
pragmatism, socialism and materialism. Truth, 
as such, does not interest him. The social- 
political revolution, according to his view, is 
the great concern of the school to-day. The only 
country to boast of the kind of education Dewey 
advocates is Russia. To what extent he is in 
sympathy with this, says Professor Marique, 
we do not know. 

In the presentation of science in the schools, 
the stress on nationalism and socialism, the 
author is clear-cut in description and vigorous 
in argument. The chapter upon Catholic edu- 
cation, the attempts of the church to obtain a 
share of the public funds, the present trend 
of Catholic opinion against state aid, the growth 
and present work of parochial schools, the re- 
juvenation of science and philosophy in church 
schools, is a particularly valuable one giving the 
Catholie view. 


FAITH IN SCHOOLS? 

THE consistent continuance of the urge of 
Judd, Russell, Bode, Snedden, Frazier, Rugg, 
Sisson, Kilpatrick, Coe and Bagley, to keep 
the civic function of education alive during this 
era of measurement and improvement of edu- 
cational technology naturally directs attention 
to the origin of the plan of universal taxation 
for the support of an educational system. It 
is six years since Allen Oscar Hansen pub- 
lished his studies of the flood of educational 
pamphlets appearing shortly after the adoption 

9 R. de la Fontainerie, ‘‘French Liberalism and 


Education in the Eighteenth Century.’? McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. 385 pp. $2.25. 
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of the Constitution.1° Edward Reisner wrote 
the introduction to it. Four years later Dr. 
Reisner’s own “Evolution of the Common 
School” was published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. The author traced the fortunes of the 
democratic idea in education from the earliest 
times. As editor of the McGraw-Hill Educa- 
tion Classics, Dr. Reisner is responsible for a 
volume closely related to the two earlier ones. 
Professor de la Fontainerie, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, is the author of this one. He 
selects four educational pioneers, La Chalotais, 
Turgot, Diderot, and Condorcet. He translates 
complete essays of each. His summaries and 
appraisals of the work of the men selected, his 
abundant notes upon the text add a notable 
value to these classics. 

It is forty-seven years since William H. 
Payne, the first American collegiate professor 
of education, made many United States school- 
men acquainted with these French educators by 
publishing his translation of Compayre’s His- 
tory of Education. To this day it continues 
to be fascinating reading because of the uni- 
versality of its ideas and the modern spirit of 
its author. D. C. Heath and Company still 
publish it. Compayre called these four French- 
men “educational statesmen” and defended 
them against M. Drury and others with warmth 
and affection. Professor Fontainerie happily 
gives a larger portrait of each than there was 
room for in the Payne translation. 

Here you may listen to the practical La 
Chalotais breathing the spirit of coming revolu- 
tion and demanding that education be taken 
from the church and made the purifier and pro- 
tector of a government for general welfare. 

Turgot is heard urging education as a means 
of society to improve itself and to learn its 
responsibilities for the common good. 

Here is that gay rake, Denis Diderot, outlin- 
ing his plan of a university of all knowledge 
and passing out many wild notions now adopted 
by conservative schoolmasters. 

Last of all comes Marie Jean Antoine Nich- 
olas Caritat, Marquis de Condorcet, scientist, 
philosopher, revolutionist, a French Benjamin 
Franklin. He argues, from the needs of the 
freshly established republic, the need of a sys- 


10 Osear Allen Hansen, ‘‘ Liberalism and Ameri- 
can Education.’’ 
York. 


The Macmillan Company, New 
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tem of universal education, political in its in- 
tent, devoted to life, liberty and general wel- 


fare. Professor de la Fontainerie speaks of 
Condoreet with evident affection and reverence. 
Well he may. Edueators of all nations have 
few, if any, names more worth acclaim. 

The adventurous proposals of Professor de 
la Fontainerie’s four worthies bear striking 
similarity to ideals we have been given from 
our youth up. The reason is not obscure. Jef- 
ferson and Franklin knew these works. Du 
Pont de Nemours in New Jersey was one of 
the early authors of outlines for American edu- 
cation. Lafitte du Courteil of Pennsylvania was 
another. Noah Webster was versed in French 
writings, James Sullivan was thoroughly at home 
in them. So was Samuel Smith. Promulgation 
of an American education at common expense 
and for the civic good as the good is outlined 
in the preamble to the constitution parallels the 
doctrines of these four Frenchmen more than 
it resembles the reasoning of Rousseau. Now 
that pioneer individualism, education for per- 
sonal success, child-centered schools, have had 
their free running and have side-stepped polities 
as none of the business of teachers, the doc- 
trine of these old revolutionaries, their un- 
bounded scope for the school, their supporting 
faith in the perfectability of mankind through 
education, make a welcome tonic. 


TWO OLD EDUCATIONAL FIGHTERS"! 

JOSEPH LANCASTER was an earlier incarna- 
tion of Angelo Patri and William Wirt. He 
had a passionate love and a marvelous insight 
for children. He ran away at fourteen to teach 
Negroes in the West Indies. He had great 
fertility of invention. He developed a great 
system and lectured upon it in the principal 
cities of England. Eminent men backed him. 
His scheme was adopted widely and often was 
soon abandoned. Foreign countries took on his 
plan. New York employed him. Wirt has 
been much like this. 

Andrew Bell was a Scot. He tutored in Vir- 
ginia and made money there in trade. He 
preached and taught nine years in India and 
cleared £27,000. I know few American school- 


11 David Salmon, ‘‘The Practical Parts of Lan- 


.caster’s Improvements and Bell’s Experiments.’’ 


Cambridge University Press. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, American Agency. 115 pp. 
$2.00. 
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masters like this. He visited numerous noted 
schools in Europe and found fault with them 
all. He published one book on his “experiment 
at Madras.” He considered that Laneaster’s 
system was a plagiarism. At times he praised, 
at other times castigated him. Both claimed 
to be inventors of the monitorial system al- 
though in some form it had existed from the 
earliest times. 

Professor David Salmon tells the story of 
these two notables as if he were an intimate 
friend of both. 

Then come the parts of each educator’s mas- 
terpiece which are to-day most practical and 
interesting. They make a quaint and entertain- 
ing exposition of many practices which were in 
vogue when we old fellows were in the primary 
department before the researchers, testers and 
measurers drove them into the archives of used 
to be. In the town schools of England I found 
many of the old usages undisturbed. 


THE FATHER OF AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL LITERATURE!?2 


Dr. REISNER’s McGraw-Hill Education Class- 
ics now comprise volumes on Early Protestant 
Educators, Ignatius Loyola, Comenius, Locke, 
French Educators of the Eighteenth Century, 
Thomas Jefferson, Pestalozzi, Mann, Benjamin 
Franklin. To come are European Education, 
Women Educational Pioneers, and Francis W. 
Parker. 

In his presentation of Henry Barnard, Pro- 
fessor Brubacher, chair of the history and phi- 
losophy of education, Yale University, notes the 
decline of public interest as the church lost its 
grip on schools, while industry, commerce, 
money-making, and the drive of the western 
pioneers monopolized American energy. Had 
it not been for philanthropy establishing private 
schools and contributing to the teaching of poor 
children, education would have been an orphan. 
The pleas of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Rush, Noah Webster, and the other advocates 
of schools as necessities of a self-governing na- 
tion were remembered by only scattered lead- 
ers here and there in various commonwealths. 
Two, Mann and Barnard, stand above them all. 
Each prepared for the practice of law. Each 

12 John S. Brubacher, ‘‘ Henry Barnard on Edu- 
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entered politics. Mann’s outstanding work is 
legislation and reports. Barnard is the father 
of American educational literature. 

Professor Brubacher’s introductory biography 
of Barnard has much that could well be deliv- 
ered aloud by a good reader once every year to 
a meeting of teachers in March, when the pro- 
fessional spirit is at its low ebb. The patriotism 
of this inspired prophet, who gave his one life 
to his country, as truly as did the glorified 
earlier Connecticut schoolmaster, is a tremen- 
dous example for these distressing days. 

The selected Barnardiana, admirably con- 
nected by the editor’s comments, covers awaken- 
ing the public, waste by war, city life, the 
family and school, education’s duty to change 
the spirit of government, public and private 
schools, curriculums, methods, salaries, travel 
for teachers, institutes, training in service, 
women, buildings, child labor, supervision, and 
much more. 

Grand old man! Despicable Connecticut poli- 
ticians! They piled insuperable obstacles before 
him. They drove him out. Rhode Island cap- 
tured him. Michigan nearly won him to the 
presidency of her University. Repentant Con- 
necticut obtained him again. In 1867 he is 
made Commissioner of the Federal Department 
of Education. In 1900, nearly impoverished by 
his expenditures on publie service, he dies in the 
house in which he was born. His bodily pres- 
ence on earth lasted 89 years. His influence is 
certain to endure while the Republic lasts. 


ALMOST OFF THE PEDESTAL 

THoucH Herbert Spencer is now out of 
fashion, says editor Cavenagh,!* his essay on 
education is still read. Popular editions still 
continue to appear. It has been translated into 
fifteen languages, including Arabic, Japanese, 
Chinese, Greek and Sanscrit. Students find it 
stimulative and provocative. There is a cock- 
sureness about it far removed from the scientific 
attitude of to-day. 

Mr. Cavenagh’s commentary on the Spen- 
cerian doctrine is no less masterly than the essay 
itself. In fact his familiarity with the failures 
of many of the Spencerian propositions makes 
the editor more acceptable to us of the present 

13 F, A, Cavenagh, ‘‘Herbert Spencer on Edu- 
cation.’? Cambridge University Press. The Mac- 
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day than the man he edits. The biography of 
the once famous essayist is full of movement as 
author Cavenagh presents it. 


EDUCATING FOR SOVEREIGNTY 


BEGINNING forty-five years ago as a college 
professor of philosophy, retiring from Columbia 
University in 1927 to get time for completing 
his series of studies of American life, George 
Albert Coe issues his tenth book in this field.1* 
Essaying to set the American theory of public 
education alongside the present performance of 
school and college he brushes away academic 
cobwebs and restores the convincing logie of 
democracy’s need of knowledge and training. 
Dr. Coe’s previous volumes, “Motives of Men,” 
“What Ails our Youth?” “Law and Freedom,” 
went down to the deep roots of educational es- 
sentials. No book of the year is more certain 
in its march to inevitable conclusions than this 
one. 

The founders of our government laid down 
the unescapable thesis that a self-governing 
citizenry must be prepared for its civie duties. 
A sovereign people has made education an un- 
detachable feature of its self-governing func- 
tion. The school is as much a part of the politi- 
cal system as are legislatures, courts and execu- 
tive offices. 

This is revolutionary doctrine for education. 
The managers of the great overturn from 1776 
to 1789 intended it to be. The hangover from 
earlier educational theories aiming at scholar- 
ship unrelated to civie interference by educated 
persons is everywhere discernible in American 
schools and colleges. 

There are not yet any common schools built 
upon the proposition that called them into being 
and that was used to justify the legislatures in 
transferring the cost of educating children when 
the burden of cost was lifted from the backs of 
parents and spread to every earner and spender. 
If any college of liberal arts knows what it is 
for, it does not yet make clear that political 
progress is its chief aim. 

A real institution for citizenship would be 
like a medical school in that, though it taught 
many things, it would organize them all with 

14George A. Coe, ‘‘Educating for Citizenship: 
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reference to a central interest, namely definable 
functions that are to be performed throughout 
life for the general welfare. Such schools of 
citizenship we do not have. No elementary 
school, no high school, no college or university, 
whether supported by public funds or granted 
remission of taxes, organizes the total experi- 
ences of its young upon this basis. 

There are pieces of civic instruction, a course 
in the constitution, direct study of a community, 
participation in school-management. They are 
mostly patches on the old prerevolutionary 
scholastic garment. The base line is still prepa- 
ration for an individual career, getting ready 
for the grades higher up, securing a job, reach- 
ing a social status, or merely accommodation to 
desires of parents or teachers. 

American thought is apt to conceive even 
tax-supported education as directed toward the 
advantage of individuals. “The child-centered 
school” is full of this notion. Not only educa- 
tors but statesmen, even some of the constitu- 
tions of American commonwealths, express this 
idea which was almost universal before the 
United States set up its new and different gov- 
ernment. The range and variety of educational 
objectives are so great that a unifying principle 
is lacking. One may defend the diverse aims 
on the ground that indirectly they all contribute 
to the ends of political society. The “good 
man” is accepted as the “good citizen,” which 
too often he is not at all. The distinction be- 
tween moral training and civic training is being 
obliterated. 

But to realize the function of a tax-supported 
school it would need to have as its cornerstone 
some definite concept of what constitutes good 
government and what is evil civic behavior. 
Then, and only then, could teachers definitely 
discriminate the citizen who is good, as a citi- 
zen, from the one who is not good. 

Author Coe makes your head swim and your 
heart quicken as he thrusts the cold scalpel of 
exploration into the body of school practice. 

Sentiment and ritual hold high place in the 
school’s patriotism. What do you really know 
of the outcomes of saluting the flag, singing of 
national songs, concert recitation of civic oaths 
and creeds? They are mass actions performed 
with a minimum of individual thought and pur- 
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pose. They employ symbols of citizenship 
apart from the performance of any function of 
a citizen. They are not a recognition of any 
present actuality that requires one to do any- 
thing in particular. 

If there is one problem that is of supreme 
importance to us now it is the relation of eco- 
nomic self-interest to the commonweal. At this 
point our supposedly trained citizens are help- 
less. Our commonly accepted economics has 
assumed that the amassing of wealth even by 
self-seeking processes benefits the community as 
a whole. Schools and colleges have failed to see 
the poison this doctrine contains. They have, 
with their vocational training and all, proceeded 
as though it were true that the good of the 
nation is promoted by teaching how to make the 
most money. 

With a completeness that can be attained 
only by laborious and careful gathering and 
analysis of facts this master survey reviews the 
approaches to the great problem made by coun- 
cils and committees of educators. How Carleton 
Hayes, Harry Emerson Fosdick and Richard 
Welling may be right or wrong, the ambiguity 
of Professor Bagley, the conflicting doctrines 
of Professors Merriam, Laski, McIver, Bode 
and Barnes; the hidebound beliefs collected 
from teachers by Manley Harper, the dangerous 
encroachment of the federal war department 
upon the constitutional rights of the states to 
order their own education are handled without 
any pussyfooting. 

Dr. Coe gives nothing a lick and a promise; 
he grinds off the shell to the naked meat. His 
diseussion of pupil participation in school gov- 
ernment leads to the conclusion that it is as 
essential a feature of school as are compulsory 
education laws. 

Whether this vigorous philosopher is discuss- 
ing qualifications of teachers, political functions 
of private schools, educational influence of cor- 
porations, the continuing penetration of the 
power trust into classrooms, or the path the 
social studies shall follow, there is no stopping 
at merely the disclosure of where education has 


missed its mark. Every failure is accompanied 


by examination of the reasons for it and by 
definite outlines of the paths which should lead 
to correction. 
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On a foundation of the identity of the people's 
sovereign government with the people’s schools, 
Builder Coe has reared a solid structure from 
which you get a clear view of the past, the 
present and the future of education in a demoe- 


racy. You will open your eyes. 


CHILD LABOR 

THE crisis now perplexing the world makes 
the White House Conference!®> book on employ- 
ment of children one of the most immediately 
important of this great series. 

Every state has a echild-labor law. But every 
child does not get the protection intended. In 
every place investigated by the conference, in- 
adequate enforcement, often extreme, was 
found. Employers and parents, failing to de- 
feat the passage of laws, have often been able 
to prevent effective observance. 

But the schools are winning more pupils all 
the time. 

Children still do go to work because they like 
it better than school. 

The two other main reasons are poverty and 
custom. 

The book is a compendium of facts and judg- 
ments assembled from published articles, studies 
and surveys, reports of state labor and educa- 
tional officials. A canvass was made of all inter- 
ested organizations in regard to pending re- 
search and unpublished material. 

The recommendations of the committee open 
the report. The rest of it carries the facts that 
justify the proposals. This brings to the prob- 
lem surveys of the nature and surroundings of 
the varied occupations for which children are 
hired and the wages they are paid, the laws 
which aim to protect the boys and girls, the 
part school takes in the premises, the work of 
bureaus, charity, churches and social workers. 
Special and general summaries, tables and a 
masterful index make the book singularly valu- 
able as a reference and guide. 


WHITE HOUSE SMALLER MANUALS" 
BasEeD upon the papers, reports, discussions 
and conclusions of the physicians, educators, 


15 Ellen Nathalie Mathews, Chairman, and As- 
sociates, ‘‘Child Labor.’’ The Century Company, 
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social and government public servants who con- 
tributed to the series of child-welfare conven- 
tions called by President Hoover, shorter treat- 
ments of some of the special themes have been 
issued, each adapted for guidance of teachers 
and school officers. 

The family-life manuals give lively accounts 
of classes already at work in many public 
schools. The courses of this study in eleven 
universities are given. It is time, suggests the 
report, to wake up other colleges. Here we 
have a vast body of scientific fact about mar- 
riage, child-bearing and rearing; there is, in 
storage, a collection of experience from which 
prevention and cure of an enormous amount of 
unhappiness, waste, mental and physical break- 
down can be obtained But students enter ripe 
manhood and womanhood, familiar with higher 
mathematies, languages and past history and 
headed straight for the same tragic mistakes 
their grandmothers made. The sex education 
book is a treatment of one special aspect of the 
same problem. Dr. Albert Whitney, in his 
“Safety Education,” gives you the benefit of 
his years of study and invention in this service. 
The book lists the best existing practices his 
twelve school apostles have discovered. Mrs. 
Reeve’s committee brings nine organizations into 
the symposium and offers two especially per- 
tinent chapters—“Cooperation the School Ex- 
pects from the Home”; “Cooperation the Home 
Expects from the School.” Carl Milam and col- 
leagues give an able exposition of what chil- 
dren’s voluntary reading ought to be and how 
schools are promoting the right sort. 


CHILD SALVAGE 
Dr. KENNEDY-FRAzER" has noted, what many 
a school superintendent has discovered with not 
a little astonishment, that the training of back- 
ward children gives a satisfaction that soon 
leads the teacher to prefer this kind of work to 





$1.00; ‘‘College Education for Home and Family 
Life.’’? 128 pp. $1.00; ‘‘Administration of the 
Health Program.’’ 41 pp. 50 cents; ‘‘Safety 
Education.’? 61 pp. 50 cents; ‘‘Home and 
School Cooperation.’’ 122 pp. 75 cents; ‘‘ Social 
Hygiene in Schools.’’ 59 pp. 50 cents; ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Reading.’’ 90 pp. 75 cents. The Century 
Company, New York. 

17 David Kennedy-Frazer, ‘‘Education of the 
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ordinary class instruction. The unfortunate 
boys and girls appear to be so much more in 
need than the others that the work reflects back 
upon the teacher and makes him or her seem a 
more valuable asset to society. This fitting a 
backward child as well as possible for a useful 
and happy life is a most interesting occupation, 
quite apart from the sense of its usefulness. It 
has made remarkable progress in the last few 
years. Dr. Kennedy-Frazer treats diagnosis, 
class grouping, pre-primary work, the typical 
school studies and the problems of older chil- 
dren. His chapter on the teacher is a rich piece 
of uncommon sense. 


REGULAR FELLOWS 


I HAVE been reading Professor Douglas 
Thom’s books as they come out and have found 
his psychiatry as concerned with children intel- 
ligible to my unscientific mind. I should expect 
him to write a masterly work on adolescence. 
He has done so.1® He warns you against re- 
liance on I. Q. tests. 

His case studies of intellect show what to look 
for in problem children. 

The chapter on educational maladjustments 
discusses typical high-school and college failures. 

Stealing, cheating, running away, unmanage- 
ableness, alcoholism, emotional and sex distur- 
bances are described. 

What makes the book especially attractive is 
the happy endings to the stories of youthful 
troubles. How these denouements were brought 
about is the meat of the book. 


ALL THE ELEMENTARY STUDIES 


A piscussion of the general techniques con- 
cerned with promoting learning in general] con- 
stitutes Part I of Professors Monroe and 
Streitz’s book!® on elementary-school teaching. 
Then the particular school subjects are given 
their turn, with special attention to results that 
should ensue and how to measure them. 

If you take, for instance, the chapter on social 
studies you will have a good illustration of the 

18 Douglas A. Thom, M.D., ‘‘ Normal Youth and 
Every-day Problems.’’ D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. 367 pp. $2.25. 


19 Walter S. Monroe, Ruth Streitz, ‘‘ Directing 
Learning in the Elementary School.’’ Doubleday, 
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workmanship of the book. Why have social 
studies in the school? Knowledge of facts, pat- 
terns of conduct, ideals, geography, history, 
civics, current events, should function in be- 
havior. You ean concentrate on fact questions 
and believe you are cultivating the memory. 
That is old stuff. But if you ask new questions 
that involve comparison of facts and the 
achievement of a conclusion, then you are giving 
exercise in thinking, which is a rare accomplish- 
ment not at all overdeveloped in schools yet. If 
these conclusions are something you ought, my 
boy, to do for your town or country, that is 
better still. But best of all is it when you 
actually do these things. The measurement of 
suecess in directing the social studies is easy, 
and not very important, when the questions are 
as to who was the fourth president of the 
United States. More difficult to rate by per- 
centages are such as: “What have you done 
since September first for your town which has 
paid for your schooling?” But the schools of 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts, do ask such questions 
and do make a record which cover acts as facts. 
Evansville, Indiana, does this sort of measur- 
ing. Some day everybody’ll be doing it. There- 


upon taxpayers will not be so handy in cutting 
school costs as they are this year. 


REFINEMENT EVERY DAY 


ScHOOLs are indebted to two members of the 
faculty of the University of Minnesota?° for a 
brilliant treatise on good taste. It appears in 
a revised and enlarged edition. It ranks among 
the handsomest of texts by virtue of its print 
and pictures. It applies the principles of art 
to what you see of the works of men and women 
indoors and out. Persuasively and convincingly, 
these two gentlewomen set up beautiful contrasts 
to the ugliness of fads and crazes that have 
excited the wonder and horror of foreign visi- 
tors. We must abandon our old fallacy that 
decoration is an indispensable way to get beauty. 
Few are born with good taste, but it is one of 
the blessings that come with self-education. The 
drive for culture is free from drudgery. These 
authors exemplify this in their composition. 
You will wish not to miss a page of their enjoy- 

20 Harriett and Vetta Goldstein, ‘‘ Art in Every- 
day Life.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 
557 pp. $3.00. 
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able work. The pretty-pretty bungalows and 
cottages in your neighborhood are here reduced 
to their vital absurdities. The dignified and 
beautiful houses of less cost are presented. The 
same service is rendered in the ease of furni- 
ture. Even the placing of a pen-and-ink or 
typewritten letter on its paper is used to show 
the use or lack of the principles of harmony in 
art. The striking chapters on color, solving art 
problems and design in dress will especially 
entertain and edify you, as will interiors show- 
ing personality, the rooms of a homelike house, 
flower arrangement, pictures and wall hangings. 
To make you feel what they mean the authors 
have gone to Greece and Rome, to the artists of 
the Renaissance, to the Orient and to our own 
simple but artistic colonials. The abundant and 
crisp drawings which one guesses were made by 
the authors, are delicious, no less. Here is meat 
and drink for the teacher, the homemaker, the 
advertiser, the window-dresser, the builder, the 
every-day American and the schoolboy and girl. 
It is a rich feast beautifully served. 


MAKING FACES 


Any one who has wandered through the shady 
streets of picturesque Pelham—it was beloved 
by Robert Louis Stevenson for its rolling 
panorama of fresh lawns, dooryard flowers and 
homey houses and curving shores on the Sound 
—will believe that books made there would be 
handsome. The Bridgman Publishers”? blithely 
meet expectations. 

Their twenty-one volumes of dollar books 
cover a field of drawing and design from mono- 
grams to book decoration. Twenty-eight larger 
volumes deal with learning to succeed in dif- 
ferent kinds of drawing and design. Here are 
books of art anatomy, every-day art, architec- 
ture, painting, lettering, posters, Japanese art 
and a characterization of what the drawing 
teacher is and ought to be. 

A new number of the series is by the Bridg- 
man christened George, instructor thirty years 
in the New York Art-Students League. Those 
of us who have sent promising high-school 
graduates there have lively memories of the 
enthusiasm, admiration and affection for him 

21 George B. Bridgman, ‘‘ Features and Faces.’’ 
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our young people express when they return to 
their former school. 

Artist Bridgman’s “Features and Faces” is a 
simple, clear, and comprehensive presentation 
of principles and procedures involved in the 
representation of the human head, its measure- 
ments for artistic purposes, the faces of old 
men, young men, maidens, children and babies. 

“On a line passing through the center of the 
face, measure the proper location of eyes, 
mouth and chin” is a sample of the text on 
various pages accompanied with statements of 
facts of structure, directions for observation, 
and remarks upon the triumph of this or that 
famous portrayer of the human face divine. 
There are innumerable drawings of eyes, ears, 
noses, profiles, and always the complete features, 
There are line drawings of heads done by the 
great masters. There is a chapter devoted to the 
representation of Washington; another for Lin- 
coln. 

Buack INK AND A CUNNING PEN 


ANnoTHER Bridgman new book is that of 
Jasper Salwey?? on pen-and-ink illustration, a 
manual for teachers, beginners and those already 


well on the road to perfection in this medium. 
Why and when to draw, what pens, ink and 
paper to use, how to begin and how to go on 
make up the contents of Mr. Salwey’s friendly 


eounsel. Unlike the old-fashioned mathematics 
teacher who strove to frighten us into recogni- 
tion of his own superiority by repeating “there 
is no royal road to geometry,” this artist-author 
alluringly invites you to believe there is a rich 
experience open to you and that whoever you 
are you can surely draw better to-morrow than 
to-day. Numerous examples sprinkled through 
the text, and a score of full-page reproductions 
of different kinds of work of master pen-and-ink 
draughtsmen, with comments on their distinctive 
styles, give the book the quality desired in a 
distinctive gift to anybody. 


“FOR FASHION PASSETH SOON” 
Emm Harrman’s* art book is devoted to the 
drawing of present fashionable costumes on 


22 Jasper Salwey, ‘‘How to Draw in Pen and 
Ink.’? Bridgman Publishers, Inc., Pelham, N. Y. 
68 pp. $2.50. 

23 Emil Hartman, ‘‘ How to Make Fashion IIlus- 
trations.’? The Fashion Academy, 16 East 52nd 
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handsome women and children. It has been pre- 
pared for home-economics teachers, drawing 
supervisors, commercial-art students, fashion 
editors and their like. 

It is a direct, explicit set of instructions, be- 
ginning with the present fashion-drawing as- 
sumption of figure ten heads high and the 
conventional measurements of the body. Six 
exercises give you the finished sketch of the 
body, tilted head and all. Then come the les- 
sons on converting these mechanical diagrams 
into the lovely ladies of the fashion advertise- 
ments, clothed in flowing draperies or quiet 
gowns. All through, the author is counseling 
you to mind your balance, your harmony, your 
simplicity and other qualities wanted in the 
fashion figures of to-day. 


THE ART OF CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut education bursts into bloom 
with State Supervisor Wiseltier’s art program 
for the state’s schools.?* 

Our village of Setauket prides itself upon a 
quota of painters who live in our beautiful 
ruralia. When these neighbors see this hand- 
some volume on our parlor table, along with 
other show-books by which we advertise that 
we, too, might, if we wished, wear blue smocks, 
flowing ties and rolling collars, there is no small 
admiration for the beauty and practicality of 
Connecticut. 

It is a guide for keeping the art curriculum 
moving ahead. Its handsome cover is heavy to 
withstand the putting off and on necessary to 
insert new leaves as the course of study changes. 
Its separate pages are rounded at the corners 
to prevent the wrinkles that come with age of 
books and men. 

After 16 pages devoted to the creed of Con- 
necticut in art education, agreed to by the coun- 
cil of teachers with a promise to free thinkers 
that when they convert the majority to any dif- 
ferent doctrine it will be welcome, the manual 
proceeds through art terminology, curriculum 
making, subjects for different grades, adminis- 
tering the program, service the teachers can 
have, provisions for preparing teachers and a 

24 Joseph Wiseltier and Connecticut Teachers, 
‘*A Program of Art Education for Connecticut.’’ 
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comprehensive summary of what the Connecti- 
cut schools are doing. Handsome pictures of 
classes and work are spread through the book. 


SCIENCE ADAPTED TO ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 


Tue American Book Company brings out a 
series of four books, “Science Related to Life.” 
Principal Reh’s “Heat and Health”?> is in a 
happy vein, profusely illustrated with new pho- 
tographs and drawings. He has a remarkably 
superior set of hints on the pupil notes. Tell 
these boys and girls of the pride graduates have 
in keeping their school notebooks, a library that 
one has written himself. Make yours with a 
view to the future. Organize a S. N. B. C. 
(Superior Note-book Club.) 

The books of the series are on the unit plan, 
developing interest in nature, giving training in 
scientific method and carrying general principles 
to applications in every-day life. The approach 
is by story and incident. The scientific terms 
are defined. The demonstrations are simple. 
There are short biographies of scientific leaders, 
there are summaries, questions, projects and 
books of reference. This is a modern work 
attractively and efficiently done. 

Here is an alluring introduction to chemistry, 
physics, astronomy and geology by two Cali- 
fornia teachers.2*° The gases, the metals, the 
heavens, heat, electricity, sound, light, air, water, 
energy, the earth, the sea, machines and con- 
struction are talked about and enlivened with 
pictures in a way that seems to me irresistible 
for engaging the attention of boys and girls. 
The aspects of science here presented are those 
of every-day life. The chapters are on the 
project plan. They start with questions. The 
pictures are so numerous and new they seem 
sure to create curiosity that leads to reading and 
study. 


CHILD-APPRAISAL 


First the mental and then the physical status 
of the child make up the fourth large volume 


25 Frank Reh, ‘‘Heat and Health.’’ American 
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on growth and development prepared by the 
White House conferees.27 In its handling of 
intelligence tests the committee is more cautious 
than will please many. I. Q. testing has saved 
children from marks given by careless, tired or 
resentful teachers, or by unduly optimistic ones, 
These tests do not discover every important 
aspect of mental ability. They are being im- 
proved. They may never be as accurate as 
physical measurement. Intellectually superior 
babes have inherited their powers. Geniuses 
are always superior when children, but all su- 
perior children are not geniuses. When you 
speak of intelligence you’ll have to define it, for 
the word means different things when different 
people use it. 

This book has summaries of studies of motor 
skills, command of language, social behavior, 
sex education, personality, body-growth and 
anthropometric technology. 


TAKING A TUMBLE 


Ir’s a long ways from Dio Lewis with his dull 
and dignified physical exercise to Samuel 
Harby’s®® picturesque and lively stunts dear to 
the heart of schoolboy and girl. Ling and Jahn 
with their Swedish and German systems have 
lost much of their hold on American schools. 
Our folks want fun. Tumbling gives it, along 
with balance, judgment, courage, grace and 
esthetic values. Master Harby claims Aristotle, 
Dewey and Michael Sadler as supporters of 
tumbling. Would you do the back-dive slap, 
the belly balance, the caterpillar, the kip, the 
planché, the monkey roll, the neckbreaker and 
the Tinsica-front somersault? Here they are 
and more, not merely described, beautifnlly pic- 
tured, and analyzed; but all their approaches and 
recoveries are plotted with the detail of a man 
who has been through them many times. Do 
come out to East Setauket after I have become 
a master of this book—and see me do the triple 
dive into Neighbor Hawkins’s hay pile. 


27 Kenneth D. Blackfan, M.D., Chairman, and 
Associates, ‘‘Appraisement of the Child.’’ The 
Century Company, New York. 344 pp. $2.75. 

28 Samuel F. Harby, ‘‘Tumbling for Students 
and Teachers.’? W. B. Saunders Company, Phila- 
delphia. 216 pp. $2.00. 














